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Editor’s Note 


Janus, for whom this month is named, as the 
porter of Heaven had two faces so that he could 
look both ways. The Q/ staff, being in an opti- 
mistic frame of mind on this brisk day, prefer to 
look forward, but in looking forward we must 
also look backward, for future issues necessarily 
have a retrospective flavor. For example, as the 
1970’s hurry on, the 1770’s seem to grow nearer; 
the turbulent days of the American Revolution 
and its patriot heroes become ever more perti- 
nent to the present day. 

The April issue will feature Lafayette, with 
an article by René de Chambrun on the papers 
at La Grange, another by Mary F. Daniels on the 
papers at Cornell, and a third by John Sellers 
on the materials in the LC collections. 

In its final stages of production as this is being 
written is a volume of pamphlets by Catharine 
Macaulay, Jonathan Shipley, Matthew Robin- 
son-Morris, John Cartwright, and the Earl of 
Abingdon. Entitled English Defenders of Amer- 
ican Freedoms, 1774-1778; Six Pamphlets At- 
tacking British Policy, the compilation includes 


introductions and notes by Paul H. Smith. Faith- 
ful readers of the Q/ will remember him as the 
author of the article on Charles Thomson in the 
July 1971 issue. 

The fine disregard for time that is one of the 
pleasures of publishing allows us to turn from the 
Revolution to the Civil War with only minimal 
discomfort. A collection of translations of the 
Gettysburg Address into 29 languages, many of 
them coming from the pens of famous writers, 
is expected from the printer momentarily. 

Also under way is a facsimile publication of 
two 18th-century rebuses: America to Her Mis- 
taken Mother and Great Britain to America. 
The facsimiles are reproductions of two items in 
the collections of the Prints and Photographs 
Division—one in color, the other black and white. 
The Library invites do-it-yourself artists to try 
their hand at coloring the black-and-white piece. 

Still further in the future is an issue of the Q] 
centering on the Main Library Building, which 
opened 75 years ago. So once more we look for- 
ward to a backward look. slw 








Nearly 50 years ago, the Library of Congress ac- 
quired an intriguing volume from Maggs Bros. 
in London. Offered as “A most interesting and 
valuable book for designs used on the banners 
carried in the processions on the annual guild 
days 1683-1718. 186 drawings on 52 folio leaves,” 
it was priced at 27/10/0. As sometimes happens 
in large collections, no attempt was made at the 
time to identify the acquisition further. 

The book is bound in cardboard covers, with 
a leather strip along the spine. Clippings from 
two British sales catalogs of the late 19th or early 
20th century pasted on the front cover describe 
the book as a collection of “designs to be exhib- 
ited on houses on Guild Days about the time of 
Queen Anne.” The descriptions are nearly iden- 
tical, but one of them carries the heading 
“London.” Although Maggs Bros. gives the cor- 
rect total of leaves, they actually bear an old 
pagination running from 183 to 236.1 The fes- 
tival drawings occupy folio 184" to 211". The 
remainder of the leaves are blank, except for two 
sanguine drawings on fol. 221" and fol. 232", both 
studies from the nude, and an entry on fol. 236” 
listing heraldic designs which the compiler was 
commissioned to make.” 

The records covering the annual festivals be- 
tween the years 1683 and 1719 * follow a consist- 
ent pattern: there is the name of an elected 
official, which changes annually; mottoes, in 
Latin, English, or both languages, numbering 
between five and 11,* and an equal number of pen 
and wash drawings illustrating these mottoes. 
The uniformity of the style leads us to believe 
that the drawings were made by one person and 
at one time, most likely soon after 1719. The fact 
that in two instances the artist makes changes or 
corrections * seems to indicate that they are copies 
of earlier models. The net impression one gains 
from surveying the whole is that the volume was 
assembled by someone with strong antiquarian 
interests. 


Folio 210° shows mottoes and shield illustrations for 
the 1718 Guild Days. The subjects included a for- 
tuneteller, Dick Fool, a lawyer being bribed, and a boy 
presenting verses to a lady. 


Guild 
Daus 
in 


Rorwich 


By Edgar Brettenbach 
Chief, Prints and Photographs Division 





The Guild Days mentioned in all three book- 
dealers’ descriptions actually took place in Nor- 
wich, not in London as one of them claimed.® 
The annual Guild Days of Norwich, celebrating 
the installation of the new mayor, rivaled those 
of London in their sumptuousness and repre- 
sented one of the most costly public spectacles of 
its kind in England. By 1731 the financial burden 
on the leading citizens of Norwich had become 
so unbearable, and the debts so high, that a 
thorough reform was necessary.’ The celebrations 
continued as a civic pageant, although on a much 
reduced scale, until 1835, when the Municipal 
Corporations Act took effect, thus putting an 
end to what had once been one of the chief 
glories of Norwich. 

The Guild Days derive their name from the 





Peasant couples riding through Norwich during Guild 
Days festival. Folio 201°. 


St. George’s Guild, which organized the event 
annually from the late 14th century onward until 
its dissolution in 1731, The Guild was originally 
a religious fraternity, and each year it sponsored 
a procession in honor of St. George, the patron 
saint of England. After Henry VIII broke his 
ties with Rome and established the Church of 
England, the celebration became more and more 
secular. By the 17th century, the religious ele- 
ments were all but forgotten; what survived was 
a splendid folk festival, which drew numerous 
spectators from far and wide. 

Benjamin Mackerell,® a local historian of the 
period, gives us an eyewitness account of the 
events during the last years of the Guild’s 
existence: 





A speech boy on horseback addressing a magistrate. 
Folio 193". 


About VIII. o-clock in the morning the whole body of the Court, S‘ George’s 
Company, and the Livery, met at the house of the New-Elect, where they were 
entertained with Sugar-Rolls and Sack ; from thence they all proceeded, with the new 
elected Mayor along with them, to the Old Mayor’s, in the following manner: The 
Court first, S‘ George’s Company next, and the Livery last. At the Mayor’s they 
had a Breakfast provided for them, of Pasties, Roasted Beef, and boiled Legs of 
Mutton. From whence, in an inverted order to the last, viz. the Livery first,S' George’s 
Company next, and the Court last, they proceeded to the Cathedral Church, where 
a Sermon was preached, always by the Minister of the Parishin which the Mayor 
lived, and was his Chaplain during his Mayoralty. When the Sermon was ended, the 
Court had their horses brought, finely caparisoned, which they mounted; and at 
the Entrance into the Royal Free-School, which was curiously adorned with Greens 
and Flowers, in a Bower stood one of the Lads thereto belonging, who stood ready 
against the New Mayor should come up, to address himself to him in an Oration in 
Latin, as did several others in different places, on horseback, as the Court proceeded 
with their Robes of Justice, the Aldermen in their Scarlet, and the Sheriffs in their 
Violet Gowns, with each a white Wand in his hand, with Trumpets sounding, the 
City Music playing them along the streets, with the Standard of England carried 
before them. Then followed S* George’s Standard and Company, supported by very 
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tall stout men, who had dresses suitable and proper for them. In this manner they 
proceeded, though but slowly, occastoned by their stopping several times in different 
places to hear the Speeches that were then repeated by the Free-School Boys before 
mentioned. Being arrived at the Gutld-Hall in the Market, the New Elected Mayor had 
his Robe of Justice put on to him, the Gold Chain put about his neck, the Keys of the 
Gates delivered to him, according to custom. He was then sworn, after which he 
generally made a speech to the Citizens to this purpose: “That since the Inhabitants 

of the City had conferred so great an honour upon him, he would endeavour to discharge 
this high Trust now reposed in him with the utmost fidelity and impartiality,” Sc. 


A Norwich girl representing a Muse addressing the 
mayor and his entourage. Folio 201". 


After his Charge and Proclamation be read, the whole Body again remounted their 
Horses, and proceeded to the New-Hall, in the same manner they went to the 
Guild-Hall. After the whole Company were come into the Hall, and every one had 
placed himself to his own liking, or if at any time any dispute arose about precedency, 
that matter was always adjusted by the Alderman of the Feast. As soon as the Court 
and their Ladies, with the rest of the Company were seated, the Dinner was served up: 
first at the Mayor’s table ; next at S‘ George’s; and then, as fast as they could, all 

the rest of the tables were plentifully filled with great variety of all kinds of eatables, 
but little or no Butchers’ meat ; but as to Pasties, Tarts, Pickles, Lobsters, Salmon, 





Sturgeon, Hams, Chickens, Turkies, Ducks, and Pigeons, in great plenty even to 
profusion. And these all served up in good order, and besides what Beer every 
one chose to drink, either small or strong, a bottle of Wine was delivered to every 
Man to drink after dinner. . 


After the choice of the four Feast-Makers°* for the next year be over, that the 
Banquets be given to the Ladies, and it grows towards Evening, the whole Body 
arose from their seats, and put themselves into order, and waited upon the New 


Mayor home, where all of them were again entertained with Sugar-Rolls and Sack; 
and then concluded the day with waiting upon the Old Mayor home; the Court 
first, S‘ George’s Company next, and the Livery last, asin the Morning; where they 
stayed and drank as long as it was proper. 


The great Guns were many times discharged in the day; as betimes in the 
Morning, when the Mayor went and came from Church, and several times besides. 


The whole Street, formerly the whole Parish that the Mayor lived in, was made 
as handsome as could be: the Streets were all strewn with green rushes, and planted 


with Trees, variety of Garlands, Ship Antients and Streamers in abundance ; besides 
the outsides of the Houses were all covered with Tapestry Cloaths, and adorned 

with many curious Pictures, especially the New-Elect’s house. But as great damages 
have been done to many Pictures, and Tapestry Cloaths grown old and out of fashion, 
except such as are in panels, it may well be supposed that there will be no more of 

this for the future. 


The Dragon, carried by a Man in the body of it, 
gave great diversion to the common People: they 
always seemed very much to fear it when it was 
near them, but always looked upon it with b 
pleasure when it was any little distance from them. 
The last Dragon was made but a few years ago, and was 
so contrived as to spread and clap his wings, distend or 
contract its head: it was made of basket-work, and painted 
Cloath over it. 


446-947 O- 71-2 





As there was always a multitude of people to see the Processton, it was necessary 
to have several Persons to keep them from coming too near, or break the Procession. For 
this purpose there were six Whifflers, somewhat like the Roman Gladiators, who 
were neatly dressed, and had the art of brandishing their very sharp Swords in the 
greatest Crowds with such dexterity as to do harm to none; and of a sudden they 


would dart them up many yards into the atr, and never failed catching them by 
their Hilts. 


To this purpose also a man or two in 
painted canvass coats, and ridiculous red 
and yellow Cloth Caps, adorned with 
Cats’ Tails and small Bells, went up and 
down to clear the way, whose weapons 
were only small wands. These were called 
or known by the name of Dick-Fools: 
even these had their admirers, but it was 


amongst the Children and the Mobiltty. 


Our book of drawings is a record of what the 
“Royal Free-School” contributed to the Guild 
Days for the period of about four decades, be- 
tween the years 1683 and 1719, to which we have 
already alluded. It gives the name of the newly 
elected mayor, the year of his tenure, the mottoes 
on which the boys elaborated in their speeches, 
and the pictures serving to illustrate the mottoes. 
We shall explain later how these pictures were 
used. 

The Royal Grammar School, known today as 
the Norwich School, is one of the oldest institu- 
tions of secondary education in England. Estab- 
lished by the bishops of Norwich as a monastic 
school, it was in existence as early as 1240. In 
1540, after the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
City of Norwich acquired the buildings of what 
had been a Dominican monastery and soon after- 
wards renamed its school the “Royal Grammar 
School.” Among its famous pupils were Admiral 
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The mayor’s name and mottoes for 1707 are shown. The illustration, “ 


accompany the first motto. Folio 201". 


Lord Nelson and Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. The 
special role assigned to the school at the mayor’s 
inauguration was documented for the first time 
in an ordinance of 1566. It stipulates that an 
orator, usually a schoolboy from the top form, 
should greet the mayor upon his arrival at the 
cathedral with a short speech in Latin “comend- 
ing Justice and Obedyence or souche like mat- 
ter,” while “every Scholler . . . that can make 
verses shall . . . have in readynes syxe verses. . . 
subscribed with his name, wch shall be affixed 
upon the West dore of the cathedrall.” ?° 

At first, the connection between the schoolboy 
orations and the city pageant was a loose one. In 
the early 17th century, however, the orations be- 
came an integral and rather formalized part of 
the celebrations. There was always an orator, an 
older boy, who addressed the mayor from a 
bower erected at the school’s entrance,’! and 
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three or four Hawkers crying news,” was to 


10 to 12 younger students who, splendidly attired, 
made their short speeches stationed on horse- 
back along the route of the procession.’*? We may 
assume that the theme of these speeches was 
derived from the mottoes. Although the boys 
practiced for many hours beforehand, as an 
added precaution should their memories fail, the 
text was inscribed on the inside of a small paste- 
board shield. The front side of the shield bore 
the motto and a painting illustrating its meaning, 
so that the bystanders ignorant of Latin should 
have at least some clue as to what was going on. 

None of the orations or the short speeches seem 
to have been preserved verbatim. By reading the 
mottoes, however, one forms a fairly good idea 
of what sentiments were expressed. They fol- 
lowed a certain formula, as is customary for 
speeches of this kind. There were the standard 
references to classical mythology and history and, 
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less frequently, to biblical stories, literature (Don 
Quixote), and contemporary events and per- 
sonages (the Duke of Marlborough). All of the 
subjects were no doubt intended to illustrate civic 
and personal virtues and, by implication, to 
demonstrate the students’ broad range of knowl- 
edge. Naturally, allusions were made to the festi- 
val events of the day, to Snap the Dragon and to 
Dick Fool, and to the huge crowds that the Guild 
Day attracted. As a grand finale, there was a 
salute to “His Worship the Mayor,” as well as a 
tribute to the might and glory of the city of 
Norwich. 

The documents do not make it clear whether 
the boys wrote their own speeches or were given 
a prepared text; possibly the masters supervised 
their efforts. It seems that different approaches 
were taken at various times. Occasionally, the 


speeches met with criticism. In 1723 the usher of 
the school was ordered to bring before the Court 
the speeches delivered on the previous Guild 
Day; thereafter he was commanded to submit 
them to the mayor in advance.'* It may have 
been a youth’s greatest ambition to be chosen as 
orator, yet only those with wealthy parents could 
afford it. It meant new clothes, with laces and 
gold- and silver-thread embroidery, and the 
availability of a horse, “the best . . . that could 
be procured in the whole county... . richly 


adorned and dressed up with ribbons wherever 
they could be fastened.” Although Mackerell 
does not say so, one may assume that the artist 
who painted the shields had also to be paid. We 
can only guess at the amount of social pressure 
that may sometimes have been applied to win the 
cooperation of the parents; the same techniques 


Boys rehearsing speeches before their master. Folio 201”. 





Dutch merchant ships. Folio 192°. 


may have been used, too, in the selection of the 
feastmakers. At any rate, the reforms of 1731 also 
affected the tradition of the speech boys. 

No works of art are so ephemeral as those 
made for festivals. Over the years, countless 
paintings must have been produced to decorate 
the houses of the mayor’s parish, not to mention 
the pictures that adorned the shields of the 
schoolboys. Almost nothing has been preserved 
and the names of the artists have long been for- 
gotten, although some may lie hidden ia unpub- 
lished documents. This very fact lends special 
importance to the Library’s compendium of 
drawings, which is quite likely the most compre- 
hensive pictorial record of the Norwich Guild 
Days in existence. Since these are copies, we can 
only guess how the originals looked. Some of the 
scenes suggest that their creators were well versed 
in stage design.** The artists were familiar with 
classical and biblical iconography transmitted 
through prints, and they made much use of em- 
blem books. What fascinates us most today, how- 
ever, are the numerous scenes from contemporary 
life. There are drawings of orator and speech 
boys, and of the mayor’s procession, with careful 


attention paid to the hat, mace, and sword, the 
symbols of his office. We are introduced to Snap 
the Dragon, a last vestige of an earlier time when 
the image of St. George slaying the dragon was 
carried in the procession, and to a town girl pos- 
ing as a muse who addresses the mayor unaware 
that her medieval predecessor represented the 
princess rescued by St. George from the monster. 
Some of the spectators are shown, simple 
peasants riding into town with their wives. We 
notice a cobbler’s shop, boys selling newspapers, 
a peepshow, a lady at a palmist’s, and a funeral 
procession. Coffeehouse scenes showing the 
smoking of long clay pipes occur quite often; in 
one of these drawings a young man lights his 
pipe by letting a sunbeam pass through a lens. 
There are also scenes of moneylenders and 
lawyers in their offices and of a lawyer being of- 
fered a bribe. Drawings showing cargo vessels 
flying the British, French, and Dutch flags serve 
to emphasize the city’s wide trade connections 
and proximity to the sea. The final picture in the 
collection shows “A Wherry with passengers going 
down to Yarmouth.” 

What one is apt to overlook is the fact that 
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all of these glimpses of contemporary life in Nor- 
wich around 1700 actually serve to illustrate 
mottoes taken from classics. We have not at- 
tempted to trace the literary sources, yet most 
likely they are taken from school texts of Vergil, 
Ovid, Cicero, and a few others. To illustrate an 
abstract idea, the authors of emblem books fre- 
quently made use of pictures of commonplace 
events. The gulf between the thought expressed 
in a motto and its pictorial equivalent is often 
so wide that one can sympathize with Mr. Ewing, 
who at times despaired of understanding the 
pictures in terms of the mottoes.**> Ewing’s re- 
marks show clearly how far removed he already 
was from the baroque way of thinking. The mo- 
ment one ignores the literary-pictorial equation, 
the pictures, taken by themselves, become intelli- 
gible, the more so when expressed in purely ver- 
nacular terms. As we look at them, we become 
one in spirit with the happy festival crowds of 
Norwich. 


Notes 


* Two watermarks occur, a shield surmounted by a 


fleur-de-lis, and the capital letters LA. 

?On p. 236” the following entry: “An account of 
what I have Given to S* Henry S‘ George concerning 
Heraldry. Since I received a Pattant from him. 
first of Mr. William Cory his Funerall 

of Mr. Richard Haight his Wife’s Funerall 

of Mr. Thomas Hoggans (or Hoogans) Funerall 
of S’ William Cooks Mother an Hatchment 

of William de Grey of Marton Esqr his Funeral.” 


*The records for the years 1695-99 are omitted; 
those for 1702 were evidently left out by mistake and 
then entere” on the first page, fol. 184." 

“A few of them are in Greek. There are no mottoes 
listed in 1686 and 1711. 

°In copying the pictures for 1709 he drew in re- 
verse the figure of Tomyris holding the severed head 
of Cyrus over a bowl and then drew the same figure 
correctly next to it. Under the attendant figure of an 
old man he wrote: “place this figure lower by the 
table.” For the year 1718 he separates the charging 
Don Quixote from the windmill, which in his version 
is being attacked by a man on foot. He corrected his 
mistake by writing ‘“‘not this” next to the foot soldier, 
and “the windmill here’ next to Don Quixote. It is 
not clear if some mechanical device was used. 

*We are greatly indebted to James L. Howgego, 
director of the Guildhall Library in London, and to his 
deputy librarian John Bromley, who referred us to a 
publication entitled Notices and Illustrations of the 
Costumes, Processions, Pageantry, etc., formerly dis- 
played by the Corporation of Norwich (Norwich, 
Charles Muskett, 1850). The book, published anony- 
mously, was written by William C. Ewing, a local his- 
torian, who states in the preface that he has been “‘con- 
siderably assisted by a Book of Drawings, made nearly 
a century and a half ago, in the possession of the Editor” 
(i.e., Ewing himself). The illustrations in his book leave 
no doubt that our book is identical to the one once 
owned by Ewing. We were unable to establish when 
and where his estate was sold. Miss Rachel Young, as- 
sistant director of the Castle Museum in Norwich, in- 
formed us that Ewing left Norwich in 1854 or shortly 
thereafter and that he died sometime before August 
1864. We want to express our gratitude to Miss Young 
for patiently answering our numerous questions. The 
only copy of Ewing’s book that could be located in the 
United States is owned by the library of the University 





of Illinois; we are grateful to the librarian for making 
it available to us through interlibrary loan. 

7 See A. D. Bayne, A Comprehensive History of Nor- 
wich (London 1869), p. 182. 

* Quoted in Ewing’s Notices and Illustrations . . 
p. 20-21. 

*To be chosen to serve as a feast-maker was an 
honor, but it also entailed a heavy financial burden, 
as the feast-makers had to pay the bills for these lavish 
banquets. Absenteeism was high among potential can- 
didates who could not afford the expense, but it did 
not help them in the least. The garland, symbol of 
the election, was sent to their house; if they refused to 
serve they had to pay a stiff fine. Social pressure of this 
kind finally led to the downfall of the Guild. To quote 
again from Mackerell’s text: “Thus fell this honour- 
able tyrannical company, who had lorded it over the 
rest of the citizens, by laws of their own making, for an 
hundred and fourscore years; had made all ranks of 
men submit to them; neither had they any regard to 
the meanness of persons’ circumstances, by which they 
had been the ruin of many families, and had occasioned 
much rancour and uneasiness every annual election of 
common-councilmen, when the conquerors always put 
the vanquished on to the livery; thereby delivering 
them over to the mercy of St. George, who was sure 
to have a pluck at them as they assembled and met 
together; until this gentleman alderman Clarke had 
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the courage to oppose and withstand them; and having 
taken a great deal of pains and time, at last effected 
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this great work, and brought this insolent company to 
a final period; for which good deed he ought to have 
his name transmitted to the latest posterity.” Quoted 
from Susan S. Madders’ Rambles in an Old City (Lon- 
don, 1853), p. 219-220. 

* H. W. Saunders, A History of the Norwich Gram- 
mar School (London, 1932), p. 151. 

™ The bower was considered to be the classic sur- 
rounding for a poet and scholar. 

* If our codex lists fewer than 10 mottoes in a given 
year, it does not necessarily mean that there was a 
smaller contingent of boys, but that presumably the re- 
maining mottoes were no longer available to the com- 
piler of the drawings. 

* Saunders, p. 301. One wonders whether the illus- 
tration of motto 6 for 1691 is not a case in point. The 
motto reads, harmlessly enough, Dux faemina facti, 
which is rendered into English simply as “Ye riding.” 
The picture shows a peasant couple riding on horse- 
back, yet instead of the husband sitting in the saddle 
with the wife behind (as portrayed in another draw- 
ing), she sits in the saddle, while the husband in back 
of her has horns on his forehead. 

* We want to thank James G. McManaway of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C., and 
Martin Holmes, Castle Bank, Appleby, Westmoreland, 
England, for their interest in the Norwich compendium. 
Both scholars looked for possible connections between 
our drawings and stage designs. 


* Ewing, Notices and Illustrations . . ., preface. 





Among the distinctive materials in the Library 
of Congress Geography and Map Division is a 
collection of 38 maps of Central America and 
Peru drawn by Ephraim George Squier, colorful 
19th-century American journalist, diplomat, ar- 
cheologist, and scholar. Acquired by the Library 
in 1909 from Dr. Stewart Culin of the Brooklyn 
Institution of Arts and Sciences Museum, along 
with related manuscript field notes,’ the collec- 
tion remained virtually unknown for more than 
60 years. Recent examination of its contents, 
which are described in the bibliography that fol- 
lows, reveals that the maps were done by Squier 
while he was engaged in diplomatic and scien- 
tific activities in Central America and Peru. As 
such, they are not the work of a skilled car- 
tographer. Rather, they are rough, unfinished 
pencil and pen-and-ink maps drawn from notes 
and measurements taken in the course of Squier’s 
fieldwork, some bearing annotations as to correc- 
tions, locations to be inserted, and other in- 
structions to the draftsman. Their geographical 
content is important, but they are the more 
interesting for the light they shed on the events 
of an era. 


Mr. Hébert is a reference librarian in the Geography 
and Map Division. 


The Squier Map Collection is made up principally 
of sketch maps like this one of an area on the 
Salvador-Honduras border (Squier No. 7). 


By fohn R. Hébert 
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Ephraim Squier’s activities were part and par- 
cel of the period of United States history in the 
1840’s and 1850’s when U.S. foreign policy was 
motivated by the desire to expand. Vast terri- 
tories were added as a result of the Oregon ter- 
ritorial agreement, the annexation of Texas, the 
Mexican War, and the Gadsden Purchase. The 
abortive attempt to annex Cuba, William 
Walker’s and Cornelius Vanderbilt’s interventions 
in Nicaragua, and the enterprises of Ephraim 
George Squier in Central America were the less 
successful ventures in this era of expansionism. 

The conceptual impetus for the policy of ag- 
grandizement was embodied in the slogan “mani- 
fest destiny.” The expansionists believed that 
providence had selected the American people to 
be the guardians of freedom, to preserve it for the 
benefit of the human race, and to bring the fruits 
of liberty to all people, even to those who might 
not be disposed to accept it. Earlier, foreign policy 
had been guided by the concept of mission, i.e., 
the Nation considered itself fortunate to have a 
democratic form of government and encouraged 
other peoples to enjoy the same freedom and in- 
stitutions by forming similar systems of govern- 
ment. It did not assume that other nations should 
conform to the U.S. model. Supporters of mani- 
fest destiny, however, believed that the United 
States could impose the American model on less 
fortunate neighbors. During this time there were 
some fears in the Western Hemisphere that the 
American eagle might ultimately extend its do- 
minion from pole to pole and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, especially in view of U.S. interest 
in gaining passage across the Central American 
isthmus. It was with these efforts that Squier was 
so intricately involved. 

Ephraim George Squier was born in Bethle- 
hem, N.Y., June 17, 1821. Although his formal 
education was limited to the primary grades, he 
achieved considerable fame as one of the era’s 
leading authorities on Latin America and pub- 
lished almost 100 works on this region. A. Curtis 
Wilgus rates Squier as one of the most distin- 
guished specialists on Central America in the 
United States in the mid-19th century. 

Squier started his career as a civil engineer, 
but the 1837 financial panic turned him toward 
journalism. In 1842 he launched the Poets’ Maga- 
zine (Albany, N.Y.) , which failed after two issues. 


A second effort, the New York State Mechanic, 
an organ for prison reform, failed in 1843. 
Turning to politics, he edited the Whig Evening 
Journal (Hartford, Conn.) in 1844, but with the 
defeat of Henry Clay, the Whig presidential can- 
didate, Squier moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
he founded the Scioto Gazette. 

While serving as clerk to the Ohio House of 
Representatives in 1847 and 1848, Squier be- 
came interested in archeology and, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Edwin H. Davis, began writing 
about ancient Indian mounds and structures. 
With the publication of Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley as volume one of the Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, the Institu- 
tion’s initial venture in publishing, Squier won 
recognition as an archeologist and ethnologist. 

Upon the recommendation of William H. 
Prescott, Squier was named by President Zachary 
Taylor as chargé d’affaires to Central America in 
1849. He assumed his duties in the midst of a 
raging diplomatic struggle between the United 
States and Great Britain over preeminence in the 
area. The major conflict concerned the construc- 
tion of a ship canal from coast to coast. The idea 
was not new; the Spanish had discussed the pros- 
pect as early as the 16th century, and later on 
Henry Clay—among others—had shown particu- 
lar interest in such a project. In a letter addressed 
to the Bolivar-inspired Congress of Panama in 
1826, Clay suggested that “a canal for naviga- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
will form a proper subject of consideration at the 
Congress.” *? In June of that year Aaron Palmer 
of New York, through his agent Charles Beniski, 
signed an agreement with Nicaragua to permit 
the Central American and United States Atlantic 
and Pacific Canal Company to construct a canal 
through the country. But the venture never got 
beyond the treaty stage. “Mr. Palmer went to 
England, in 1827, to secure the cooperation of 
British capitalists in his enterprise; but, owing to 
various untoward circumstances, his mission 
proved abortive, and in the autumn of that year 
he appears to have abandoned the undertaking.” * 

Enthusiasm for a transisthmian canal waned 
until 1848, when the purchase of California, and 
the subsequent discovery of gold there, acceler- 
ated emigration to the golden land. The question 
of interoceanic communications was revived with 








a more practical interest. In May 1849, when 
Squier succeeded Elijah Hise as United States 
representative in Central America, Secretary of 
State John Clayton briefed him on existing diplo- 
matic relations in the area: Great Britain had 
made encroachments in Belize and the Honduras 
Bay Islands. In payment for a debt the British 
had seized the port of San Juan, Nicaragua, in 
January 1848 without a formal declaration of 
war and thus had gained control of the entrance 
to the San Juan River, the prime route for an 
interoceanic canal. Concurrently, private citizens 
of the United States, who were interested in 
securing the right to construct a canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, felt that their enterprise 
would be enhanced if they were represented by 
the United States Government before officials 
of the Nicaraguan Government. Clayton stressed 
to Squier: 
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For obvious reasons this interest [to construct an inter- 
oceanic canal] has of late been materially increased; 
for a passage across the isthmus may be indispensable 
to maintain the relations between the United States 
and their new territories on the Pacific; and a canal 
from ocean to ocean might, and probably would, empty 
much of the treasures of the Pacific into the lap of 
this country. If, therefore, by your personal good 
offices with the government of Nicaragua, you can aid 
in securing for the persons above referred to the con- 
tract for the construction of a canal, you are at liberty 
to take that course.‘ 


In summary, Clayton informed Squier that, con- 
ditions in Guatemala permitting, he was to go to 
Leén, Nicaragua, to support the canal proposal. 
In addition the United States was to sympathize 
with the Nicaraguan Government over the British 
encroachment in the Mosquito Coast. 

Squier performed his mission admirably. By 


The Isle of Tigre (Squier No. 27), in the Gulf of Fonseca, figured in the dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain. In August 1849 Squier advised his government to purchase Tigre to ensure a western terminus for a 
Nicaraguan canal. The United States was not interested. In October British forces, by order of the British chargé 
d’affaires in Central America, occupied Tigre but shortly thereafter released their hold. 
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August 27, 1849, he had negotiated a formal 
agreement between the United States and 
Nicaragua, which was ratified by Nicaragua on 
September 23, 1849.° This agreement, which 
gave the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Company the exclusive right to construct 
a canal through the country at its own expense, 
alarmed the British. So concerned were they, that 
Sir Henry Bulwer, British Minister to Washing- 
ton, was instructed to press for a joint United 
States-British agreement for mutual construction 
of a canal and control thereof. The subsequent 
agreement, known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
was ratified by the United States Senate, and 
the instruments of ratification were exchanged on 
July 5, 1850. The terms of the treaty specified 


that both nations 1) agree never to obtain or 
exercise exclusive control over an isthmian ship 
canal, or to fortify it; 2) guarantee the neutrality 
and security of the canal; 3) agree to keep any 
future canal open to their nationals on terms of 
equality; and 4) pledge not to colonize, occupy, 
or exercise dominion over any part of Central 
America.® 

Squier spent a year and a half in Central 
America as chargé d’affaires. While there, he col- 
lected information which he used in his book 
Nicaragua, editions of which appeared in 1852 
and 1860. Accompanying each edition was 
Squier’s “Map of Nicaragua showing its Depart- 
mental Divisions and Projected Routes of In- 
teroceanic Communication” (dated, respectively, 


Outline map (Squier No. 84) of Central America, 1849, shows “pretended” boundaries in 1846 and 1848 of the 
“Mosquito Kingdom,” for which the British assumed the role of “protector.” Tension mounted over supremacy in 
the region and brought the United States and Britain to the brink of war. It was finally eased by the Clayton-Bulwer 


Treaty of 1850. 


Squier’s novel Waikna; Adventures on the Mosquito Shore (New York, 1855), which he wrote under the 


pseudonym Samuel A. Bard, is largely autobiographical. 








1851 and 1860). Six items in the Geography and 
Map Division’s Squier Collection (1, 3, 24, 27, 
31, 32) pertain to his 1849-50 mission to Central 
America. Item 1 is a working draft of the 1860 
version of the map of Nicaragua. Maps 31 and 
32 were reproduced in the 1852 edition but were 
deleted from the 1860 edition.” The Geography 
and Map Division also has a manuscript map of 
the San Juan River of Nicaragua that is not part 
of the Squier Collection. Credited to Squier, it 
seems to be the final manuscript for the map 
published in House Executive Document 75, 
Tigre Island and Central America (see footnote 
4). 

The San Juan River was the primary route 
suggested by proponents of a Nicaraguan canal. 
But surveys of this route were discouraging, and 
following his return to the United States, Squier 
turned to the prospect of building a railroad line 
across the isthmus. While in Central America, he 
had observed that the mountain chains blocking 
east-west passage were broken in Honduras, 
which might facilitate construction of a rail line 
in that area. In the States of Central America, 
Squier reports: 


The survey made at Nicaragua in 1850 . . . has also 
shown that the construction of a canal through that 
state, although possible, will be attended with un- 
expectedly great difficulties, and a cost so heavy as to 
preclude any adequate return on the capital in- 
vested . . . . But now, however desirable a water com- 
munication between the seas may be esteemed, it is well 
known that many of the requirements of trade, and all 
those of travel and the transmission of intelligence, can 
be met by railways better than by canals.® 


And again, in the 1860 edition of Nicaragua, he 
omits the section stressing the importance of a 
canal and says instead: “The public mind:. . . 
having now for the first time taken up the ques- 
tion of a canal, from a practical point of view, 
soon settled down into the conviction that how- 
ever desirable a canal might be for certain pur- 
poses, railways would far better subserve the more 
important and essential requirements of travel 
and of trade.” ® 


Area of the railroad route proposed by Squier after he 
discarded the canal project in Nicaragua as imprac- 
ticable. (Squier No. 21) 
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In 1853 Squier sought the aid of competent 
engineers to survey the route for a railroad 
through parts of Nicaragua and Honduras. Those 
selected were Lt. W. N. Jeffers, former assistant 
professor of mathematics at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, who was involved 
in the government expedition to the Colorado of 
California under the command of Captain Sit- 
greaves, and D. C. Hitchcock, who would accom- 
pany the party to Central America as draftsman. 
The expedition sailed in February 1853 and 
began work in April 1853, “taking the Bay of 
Fonseca as its point of departure.” *° The party 
studied the feasibility of constructing a railroad 
line from Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean to 
La Unién on the Bay of Fonseca. Following the 
expedition Squier published a brief report pro- 
moting the Honduran route entitled Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway: Preliminary Report 
(1854). So convinced was he of the route’s su- 
periority that, with seven associates, he formed 
a preliminary Honduras Interoceanic Railway 
Company in 1853 with headquarters in New 
York. Squier was chosen its secretary. Initially 
1,000 shares of stock were printed for distribution 
to the original promoters and their friends. Plans 
to seek public subscription as a formal stock com- 
pany were thwarted in 1854 because of the un- 
favorable financial outlook and difficulties in 
Honduras. As prospects for securing capital in 
the United States faded, Squier sought financial 
aid in Great Britain and France, also without 
success. By the start of the Civil War in the 
United States, Squier’s hope of constructing a 
railroad in Central America had died." 

A second objective of the 1853 expedition to 
Central America was to secure information to 
revise and correct existing maps of Honduras 
and El Salvador. In his first book on the region, 
Notes on Central America (1855), Squier 
claimed that no accurate map had been con- 
structed either because of the inability to conduct 
surveys in the area or through intentional mis- 
representation. “Mexico was comparatively much 
better known than Central America, and if the 


early maps of the former country were wrong, 
those of the latter can only be characterized as 
geographically absurd . . . . The latest maps, 
some of which are sufficiently pretentious, are 


for the most part conjectural and the geograph- 
ical features which they indicate are wholly in- 
applicable to the country which they profess to 
represent.” *? 

Singled out particularly was John Baily’s Map 
of Central America (1850), which Squier at- 
tacked as an attempt by the British to justify their 
intrusions in Central America: 


A few strokes of the colorist’s brush have been sufficient 
to indicate British sovereignty over two thirds of the 
Department of Vera Paz in Guatemala, to convert the 
islands belonging to Honduras, in the bay of the same 
name, into British dependencies, and to carry Mosquito 
jurisdiction over more than half of the respective states 
of Honduras and Nicaragua . . . . These peculiarities 
of the map, in view of its origin, can hardly be regarded 
as surprising. Those who constructed it have probably 
smiled to know with what ignorant servility it has been 
copied on this side of the Atlantic.” 


Squier felt that the Baily map was the nearest 
approximation to accuracy to date. He noted, 
however, that there were geographical inaccura- 
cies in addition to the political biases mentioned : 
the Rio Lempa was shown as the boundary be- 
tween E] Salvador and Honduras, whereas it 
actually flowed through the center of the former ; 
rivers were misplaced or not shown at all; dis- 
tances between towns were unreliable “since most 
of the towns . . . [were] laid down from the 
representations of persons who had very imper- 
fect notions of distances and directions.” ™ 
Squier’s answer to the inadequate mapping of 
Central America was to publish his Map of Hon- 
duras and San Salvador, Central America Show- 
ing the Line of the Proposed Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway in 1854, republished with 
extensive revisions in 1858. These maps were 
based on information gathered by 1853 and 1858 
expeditions formed to survey the proposed route 
of the Honduras Interoceanic Railway line. The 
1853 survey was completed by Jeffers, who car- 
ried a line of observations and barometrical ad- 
measurements across the isthmus. Woodhouse 
conducted a similar survey from Leén, Nicara- 
gua, to Comayagua, Honduras; and Squier sur- 
veyed from Comayagua to Santa Rosa, 
Honduras, and thence to San Salvador, through 
the state of Salvador, and from Sonsonate to the 
port of La Unién."* A thorough resurvey of the 
proposed railway route was completed in 1858 
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This 1854 map of Honduras and San Salvador was compiled from information gathered by Squier’s 1853 expedition 
to Honduras and El Salvador. He felt that an accurate map of the area was necessary to correct misconceptions 


of the topography. 
before publication of the second edition of 
Squier’s map of Central America. He testified 
to the accuracy of both maps, noting that they 
were based on astronomical observations com- 
piled by Lieutenant Jeffers. Moreover, because 
the mountain and volcanic peaks could be kept 
constantly in view, it was possible to calculate 
accurately the interrelationships of the places vis- 
ited during the expeditions. 

Twenty-five of the maps in the Squier Collec- 


tion pertain to Squier’s work in Central America. 
The rough manuscript maps record the geo- 
graphic data, astronomical observations, and 
sightings obtained by the 1853 surveying expedi- 
tion. Maps 19, 20, and 21 show the proposed 
railroad route from La Unién, on the Gulf of 
Fonseca, to Comayagua, Honduras. Maps 20 
and 21 show relief with streams, towns, coor- 
dinates for Comayagua and La Unidn, and dis- 
tances from Sacate Grande (Gulf of Fonseca) 
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When. the guano conference in Peru was over, Squier 
began exploring. His sketch map of the Valley of Yucay 
was reproduced in his account of his trip, Peru, Inci- 
dents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the 
Incas. On the verso of this map is an unidentified 
drawing, perhaps a temple. (Squier No. 36.) 


to Comayagua and from Comayagua to Puerto 
Caballos.*® 

Squier’s maps, publications, translations, and 
commentaries established him as one of the lead- 
ing U.S. authorities on Central America. But his 
strenuous undertakings seriously endangered his 
health, and toward the end of 1860 doctors pre- 
scribed complete mental and physical rest, which 
abruptly ended his work. 

By 1863 Squier had recovered sufficiently to 
accept appointment by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment as a member of an international mission 
to Peru. He welcomed the opportunity to visit 
and to explore the country, hoping to accomplish 
there the type of archeological research Stephens 
and Catherwood had done in the Mayan areas 
of Yucatan in 1839-40."" This archeological and 
ethnographical research, however, had to be de- 
ferred until his official mission was completed. 

The objective of the diplomatic assignment 
was to resolve amicably claims made by the 
United States and Peru against each other. A 
focal point of the unsavory affair was the alleged 
smuggling of guano by ships flying the U.S. flag. 
In 1857 the privately owned vessels Georgiana 
and Lizzie Thompson had been seized by the 
Peruvian revolutionary leader General Vivanco. 
About the same time an American agent, Sartori, 
had been arrested by the Peruvian government 
because of his close ties with Vivanco. Angry re- 
action in the United States to these incidents 
further aggravated relations. After six months of 
difficult diplomatic discussion the joint commis- 
sion on which Squier served resolved many of 
the problems. 

Squier’s interests now turned to the pre- 
Colombian Indians of Peru. His studies focused 
on the archeological monuments which he be- 
lieved revealed the life style of ancient America. 
Travels and investigations took him through vast 
areas of Peru, and he covered, perhaps, more 
ground than any previous scholar. Squier pub- 
lished an account in 1877 entitled Peru, Inci- 
dents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of 
the Incas. Reproductions of two of the three 
Peruvian maps in the Squier Collection (36 and 
37) appeared in this book. A third manuscript 
map (38) seems to be related to his work on the 
joint commission, for it shows the Guafape 
Islands (guano islands off the coast of Peru). 








Squier was appointed Consul General of Hon- 
duras in New York City in 1868, served as editor 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper in 1869, 
and helped organize the American Anthropologi- 
cal Society in 1871. But once again work in Latin 
America, along with marital difficulties, weak- 
ened him physically and mentally, and in 1874 he 
suffered a mental breakdown. He recovered suf- 
ficiently in 1877 to write his book on Peru but 
shortly afterward had a relapse from which he 
never recovered. His death occurred in 1888. 


Squier was a distinguished scholar and a com- ¢ 


petent diplomat, engineer, cartographer, his- 
torian, and archeologist. His contributions to the 
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understanding of Central America and Peru were 
recognized by his election to membership in 
scientific societies in the United States, England, 
France, and Denmark and by numerous awards 
and honorary degrees. The hand-drawn source 
maps found in the Geography and Map Divi- 
sion’s Squier Collection and his published maps 
of Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salvador are 
significant cartographic contributions of this self- 
educated scholar. Squier’s speculative ventures in 
Central America were failures, but his inquiring 
mind and his successful diplomatic activities re- 
flect the spirit of a young and expansive United 
States in mid-19th century. 


Fortification near the Incan center of Ollantaytambo, Peru. (Squier No. 37.) 
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* Squier’s field notes are preserved in the E. G. Squier 
Collection in the Manuscript Division. 

*Ephraim George Squier, Nicaragua; Its People, 
Scenery, Monuments, Resources, Condition, and Pro- 
posed Canal; With One Hundred Original Maps and 
Illustrations (New York, 1860), p. 675. An earlier edi- 
tion appeared in 1852 in two volumes. 

* Ibid. 

*U.S., Congress, House, Tigre Island and Central 
America, House Executive Document 75, 31st Con- 
gress, Ist Session, 1849-50 (Serial 579), p. 119. 

* Squier, Nicaragua (1860), p. 683. 

* The British made the major concessions, but the 
treaty, unpopular in the United States with both 
Anglophobes and expansionists, remained in effect 
until abrogated by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. 
Anglo-United States friction was further allayed by 
Britain’s return of the Bay Islands to Honduras in 
November 1859. 

*Canal proponents were dealt a severe blow with 
the formation of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Nicaragua 
Accessory Transit Company and its subsequent opera- 
tion, as well as by the survey done by Col. O. W. Childs 
in 1850-51 for the American Atlantic & Pacific Ship 
Canal Company. 

*Ephraim George Squier, The States of Central 
America; Their Geography, Topography, Climate, 
Population, Resources, Productions, Commerce, Politi- 
cal Organization, Aborigines, etc., etc., Comprising 
Chapters on Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Belize, the Bay Islands, the 
Mosquito Shore, and the Honduras Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
way (New York, 1858), p. 676 and 678; and Notes on 


“Sculptured rocks at Masaya,” from Squier’s Nicaragua, 
d’affaires to Central America. 


Central America; Particularly the States of Honduras 
and San Salvador . . . and the Proposed Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Railway (New York, 1855), p. 238. 

* Squier, Nicaragua (1860), p. 690. 

* Squier, Notes on Central America, p. vi. 

™For a detailed study of the ill-fated Honduras 
Interoceanic Railroad project, see Charles L. Stansifer’s 
“E. George Squier and the Honduras Interoceanic 
Railroad Project,” Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, 46:1-27 (February 1966). Stansifer suggests 
(p. 3) that Squier was interested in more than just 
the railroad construction: “Squier believed that Hon- 
duras, not to say all of Central America and Mexico, 
would inevitably fall into the hands of the United 
States. With Central America under the protection of 
the United States .. . European emigration could 
partially be diverted to Central America. Because 
settlers would need farms, Squier wanted land . . . to 
sell to them. Even if the railway scheme proved a 
failure, Squier supposed that land values would be 
enhanced by the expected immigration . . . . The rail- 
way, then, although the nucleus of the promotion 
scheme, would be only one source of the millions of 
dollars the promoters hoped to make in Honduras.” 

Squier, Notes on Central America, p. viii-ix. 

* Tbid., p. xii. 

* Tbid., p. xiii. 

* Tbid., p. vi-vii. 


* For information on the proposed railroad route see 
Squier, Notes on Central America, p. 235-293. 

™ See John L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Cen- 
tral America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (New York, 
1841), 2 vols. 


which first appeared in 1852, after he had served as chargé 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SQUIER MAP COLLECTION 
IN THE GEOGRAPHY AND MAP DIVISION 


The Ephraim George Squier Collection is com- 
posed of 37 manuscript maps and one printed 
map with manuscript annotations. Thirty-three 
of the number are of areas in Central America, 
three are of Peru, one is of Mexico, and one has 
not been identified. 


0. 
The following statement appeared on the folio 
in which the material was transmitted: “38 maps 
(Ms originals?) from Dr. Steward Culin of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sciences Museum 
to be added to the E. G. Squiers [sic] Collection 


mch [x 1909]. Transf. to Map Div. Mar. 30, 
1909.” 


1. 
Map of Nicaragua showing its departmental 
divisions and projected routes of interoceanic 
communication. N. York, Sarony & Major, 1851. 
33 x 53 cm. Scale 1: 1,380,000. “Drawn on stone 
by G. Haring, Lith.” With penciled annotations. 
On verso: list of clothing for Squier, Woodhouse, 


Jeffers, and Hitchcock for 
expedition. 

An incomplete map of Nicaragua; the en- 
tire northern section, except for Bay of Fonseca 
region, is missing. Includes Costa Rican 
boundary (1825), portion of Honduran bound- 
ary, three British claims on the Mosquito Coast 
(1846, °48, °50). Annotations include “51” of 
1851 crossed out in pencil and “60” drawn over; 
towns and rivers not shown on the original 
(1851) map are penciled in. Northwest segment 
of map and northwest extension of Nicaragua 
drawn in and some town locations reoriented. A 
reduced and slightly changed version of the map 
appears in Squier’s Nicaragua. 

= 
[Vicinity of Lakes Managua and Nicaragua. 
1853?] 25 x 35 cm. Scale ca. 1: 937,728. Ms. 
(pen and ink). 

Oriented south. Southwest portion of Lake 
Nicaragua not shown. Major cities have block 
grid; smaller towns are shown, as well as streams, 
roads, municipio boundaries, and volcanoes. 
Some department boundaries are delineated. 


1853 surveying 


3. 

[Portion of Nicaragua-Costa Rica from the Gulf 
of Conchagua (Gulf of Fonseca) south of the 
Gulf of Nicoya on the Pacific Coast and from 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, to Puerto Viejo, Costa 
Rica, on the Caribbean coast. 1853?] 33 x 41 cm. 
Scale ca. 1:1,900,000. Ms. (pencil on tracing 
paper). 

Centers on Lakes Managua and Nicaragua. 
Squier has placed longitude and latitude mark- 
ings on the map, although his degrees of latitude 
do not coincide with those in the 1851 Nicaragua 
map (see item 1). Includes towns, streams, bodies 
of water, trails, and peaks. 

4. 

[Honduras and San Salvador. 1853?] 60 x 94 cm. 
Scale ca. 1:1,110,000. Ms. (pencil). On verso: 
[Elevation cross section in line from Pacific Ocean 
through Comayagua to Atlantic Ocean. Scale ca. 
1:560,000] 

Shows relief, towns, rivers, and lakes. Ap- 
pears to be the preliminary drawing for the map 
of Honduras and San Salvador, indicating the 
line of the proposed Honduras Interoceanic Rail- 
way, published by Squier in 1854. 

% 

[Portion of Gracias and Santa Barbara Depart- 
ments, Honduras, between Rios Chamelicon and 
Santiago. 1853?] 34 x 20 cm. Scale ca. 1:266,112. 
Ms. (pencil). 

Shows area now in Copan and Santa 
Barbara Departments, Honduras. Relief, towns, 
and streams are shown. Items 6-9 describe re- 
lated maps of areas to the north and south of 
this one. 


6. 
[Portion of Gracias Department, Honduras, from 
San José in the north to Guallabos in the south. 
1853?] 42 x 33 cm. Scale ca. 1:114,048. Ms. 
(pencil). 

7. 
[Portion of Gracias Department, Honduras- 
Cuscatlan Department, San Salvador, from 
Sensenti, Honduras, to El Moro, San Salvador, 
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1853?] 42 x 33 cm. Scale ca. 
(pencil) . 

8. 
[Portion of Cuscatlan and San Salvador Depart- 
ments, El Salvador, from Comolapa south to 
Tonacatepec and Rio Arenas, 1853?] 35 x 27 cm. 
Scale ca. 1: 139,390. Ms. (pencil). 


9. 
[Portion of Gracias Department, Honduras, 
from the Rio Chamelicon south to San José. 
1853?] 33 x 25 cm. Scale ca. 1:95,040. Ms. 
(pencil) . 

10. 
[Portion of Gracias Department, Honduras, in 
the vicinity of the town of Gracias. 1853?] 24 x 33 
cm. Scale ca. 1: 133,056. Ms. (pen and pencil). 

Shows towns, streams, relief, and trails. Pre- 
liminary plan is in pencil, with final copy drawn 
over and with changes in ink. References are 


made to specific peaks upon which bearings were 
made. 


1:114,048. Ms. 


11. 

[Northern Honduras. 1859?] 36 x 51 cm. Scale 
ca. 1: 1,140,000. Ms. (pen and ink). With cor- 
rections in red ink. 

This sketch map appears to contain correc- 
tions not found in the 1854 or 1858 Squier map 
of Honduras and San Salvador. Note stating that 
corrections and additions appear in red is found 
on the lower left. The northwest boundary of 
Honduras has been corrected to run along the 
Rio Motagua—west of that shown on the 1854 
or 1858 map as running along the crest of the 
Espiritu Santo Mountains. The Rio Santa 
Barbara course conforms closely to that assigned 
to it on the 1858 map. The map itself shows new 
towns or new locations established for old ones, 
streams, relief, and boundaries. 


12. 
[Portion of Gracias and Comayagua Depart- 
ments, Honduras, and Cuscatlan and San Sal- 
vador Departments, San Salvador, from San José, 
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Honduras, south to Tonacatepeque, San Salva- 
dor, and from San José east to the Rio Lepesale, 
Honduras. 1853?] 77 x 55 cm. Scale ca. 
1:323,136. Ms. (pen). 

Map shows relief, streams, towns, and trails. 
Includes the river systems of the Rios Higuito 
and Mejocote. 


13. 

[Portion of Gracias and Comayagua Depart- 
ments, Honduras, from San Juan, Gracias De- 
partment to Rio Santa Rosa, Comayagua De- 
partment] July 3, 1853. 42 x 33 cm. Scale ca. 
1: 126,720. Ms. (pencil). 

Shows relief, streams, towns, and trails. 
Squier took bearings on San Vincente Volcano 
in El Salvador and the Peak of Las Piedras in 
Honduras. 


14. 
[El Salvador. 1853?] 55 x 78 cm. Scale ca. 
1:500,544. Ms. (pen and ink). 


Preliminary sketch map showing relief, 
trails, streams, and towns. One portion is more 
nearly complete than the rest: area from La 
Unién to San Juan, Honduras, on the Rio 
Goascoran and from Olosingo on the Rio 
Sumpul south to San Salvador. Some latitude 
and longitude degrees are shown, and a scale is 
listed. 


15. 
[Portion of the Department of Comayagua, 
Honduras, from San José east to Las Piedras. 
1853?] 42 x 33 cm. Scale ca. 1:114,048 (“10 
miles to each Div.”). Ms. (pencil). 

Shows relief, trail, streams, cities, and bear- 
ings used by Squier. 


16. 
[Portion of the Department of Comayagua, 
Honduras, on the eastern end of the Plain of 
Otoro. 1853?] 14 x 33 cm. Scale not identifiable. 
Ms. (pencil). On verso: Unexplained figures. 
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Shows streams, trail, and one town. A note 
on the map reads: “lst day—8 leagues—77 
minutes to the league active counting time 
10°20". Numerical figuring and _ buildings 
shown at left. 


17. 
[Portion of Comayagua Department, Honduras, 
in area near junction of the Rios Sulaco and 
Humuya. 1853?] 19 x 29 cm. Scale ca. 1:177,408. 
Ms. (pencil). 

Shows streams, towns, and distances be- 
tween towns. 


18. 
[Vicinity north and east of the Bay of Fonseca. 
1853?] 76 x 55 cm. Scale ca. 1:354,016. ™* “nen 
and Ink). 


Shows relief, streams, towns, and trails. 
Scale is in leagues. Area extends eastward from 
La Unién, El Salvador, to Leén, Nicaragua, 
north to Comayagua, Honduras. Coordinates 
for Realejo, “12-28-? and 87-7-47,” written 
at left. 


19. 

[Route from La Unidén, El Salvador, to Coma- 
yagua, Honduras. 1853?] 74 x 23 cm. Scale ca. 
1:177,408. Ms. (pen and ink). 

Shows relief, streams, towns, and proposed 
routes. Coordinates for La Unién and Comaya- 
gua and distances from Sacate Grande to Co- 
mayagua and Comayagua to Puerto Caballos 
are given. For more information on the proposed 
route see Squier’s Notes on Central America, p. 


235-293. 


20. 
Map of the Valley of the river Goascaran and 
plain of Comayagua; showing the route of the 
proposed rail-road from the Gulf of Fonseca 
to Comayagua. [1853?] 24 x 76 cm. Scale 
1:200,000. Ms. (pen and ink). With annotation 
in red. 

See notes to item 19. 


21. 
[Route from La Unién, El Salvador, to Coma- 
yagua, Honduras. 1853?] 79 x 17 cm. Scale ca. 
1:190,080. Ms. (pen and ink). With penciled 
annotations. 

A more detailed version of items 19 and 20. 


22. 
[Portion of Honduras and Nicaragua from the 
Rio Choluteca to Lake Managua. 1853?] 33 x 41 
cm. Scale ca. 1:557,568. Ms. (pen and ink). 
With penciled annotations; trail in red ink. 
Shows trail in pencil and red ink, streams, 
and towns. 


23. 
[Area of Honduras-Nicaragua border between 
the Rios Coco and Choluteca. 1853?] 20 x 30 cm. 
Scale ca. 1:253,440. Ms. (pen and ink). 

Shows streams, trails, towns, and gives dis- 
tances between towns. North arrow humorously 
shown being shot by Indian, in upper center. 


24 
[Portion of Septentrional Department, Nicara- 
gua, from Ocotal to Trinidad] Nov. 20, 1850. 
32 x 21 cm. Scale ca. 1:326,304. Ms. (pencil). 
With ink annotations. 

Shows streams, towns, a trail, and distances 
between towns (measure not given). A note 
reads “Apuntes para el croquis de los poblados 
de N. Sega.—Nov. 20 de 1850” (rough sketches 
of the towns of Nueva Segovia—Nov. 20, 1850). 
For Squier’s account of the Nueva Segovia 
region, see his Notes on Central America, p. 


353-361. 
25. 


[Nicaraguan Coast from the Bay of Fonseca to 
the Department of Managua boundary. 1853?] 
28 x 39 cm. Scale ca. 1:696,960. Ms. (pen and 
ink). 

Outline map showing relief, towns, vol- 
canic chain of the Plain of Leén, Lake Managua. 


26. 
[Area from the plains of Leén to Ocotal, Nicara- 
gua, west to Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 1853?] 
97 x 59 cm. Scale ca. 1:155,865. Ms. (pencil). 
Shows relief, towns, trails, and streams. 
Squier’s bearing points are shown. 


27. 
[Isle of Tigre, Honduras, in the Bay of Fonseca. 
1849?] 34 x 26 cm. Scale ca. 1:44,350 (“50 
cuerdos of 50 varas’”’). Ms. (pencil). 


Squier No. 31 shows three proposed canal routes from 
Lake Managua to the Pacific Ocean. 
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Three-part map was made in connection with the Nicaraguan Canal Project, the subject of six treaties between the 
United States and Nicaragua during the 19th century. (Squier No. 32) 


Shows the town of Amapala (the principal 
port of Honduras), land ownership on the is- 
land, and beaches. 


28. 
[Indian ceremonial grounds indicating presence 
of temple. 1850-652] 23 x 27 cm. Ms. (pencil). 
Location and scale cannot be determined. 


29. 

Port of Istapa [Guatemala. 1853?] 15 x 24 cm. 
Scale ca. 1:46,200. Scale and explanations on 
map. Ms. (pen and ink). 

Based on surveys made in 1832 by Col. 
Juan Galindo. Shows streams, roads, and build- 
ings. Water depths in fathoms. Coordinates for 
Istapa shown as 14° N., 90°25’ W. 


30. 

[Dft Gallesteo’s section—cross section—of land- 
scape from the Pacific Ocean to Lake Nicaragua. 
185—?] 27 x 62 cm. Scale vertical 1:600, hori- 
zontal ca. 1:63,360. Ms. (pen and ink). 

Shows cross section of land level from sea 
level to the height of the summit (296’ 8” Span- 
ish) and the level of the lake. Don Manuel 
Galisteo was commissioned by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in 1781 to survey the distance from the 
Pacific Ocean to Lake Nicaragua in preparation 
for the digging of an interoceanic canal. Squier 
used Galisteo’s measurements as interpreted by 
Thompson in Narrative of an Official Visit to 
Guatemala From Mexico (London, 1829), p. 
512. 





31. , 

Plain of Leén, or section of Nicaragua between 
Lake Managua and Gulf of Fonseca. [1849?] 
21 x 14 cm. Scale ca. 1: 1,430,000. Ms. (pen and 
ink). With corrections of longitude and latitude 
in red. 

Shows relief, streams, and towns. Sites of 
three proposed canals from Lake Managua to the 
Pacific Ocean are shown. Reproduced in Squier’s 
Nicaragua. The red ink coordinates in the manu- 
script version were used by Squier rather than the 
original pencil ones. 


32. 

Map and Sections of the channel of Tipitapa 
[river] connecting Lakes Managua and Nicaragua. 
[1849] 6 x 23 cm. Scale ca. 1:31,680. Ms. (pen 
and ink). With annotations. Insets: Table show- 
ing comparative heights of mts. of Central Amer- 
ica (map number corrected to 3 in pencil) ; 
volcanic chain of Marabios (map number cor- 
rected to 2 in pencil). 

Shows vegetation, populated areas, trails, 
and bodies of water. The level of the length of the 
Rio Tipitapa is shown. Reproduced in Squier’s 
Nicaragua (1852). 
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Bahia y Puerto de Omoa. [1809] 21 x 28 cm. 
Scale ca. 1:11,520. (1 cable equals 34 inch). Ms. 
(pencil on tracing paper). Tracing by Squier 
from: Spain. Direccién de hidrografia. Portulano 
de la America Septentrional. Construido en la 


direccién de Trabajos Hidrograficos . 
1809, in 4 parts, part 2, plate 31. 

~ Shows port of Omoa, Honduras, and its 
coordinates, as well as streams, relief, soundings 
in Spanish feet, and buildings. 

34. 

{Central America. 1849] 27 x 35 cm. Scale ca. 
1:4,625,280. Ms. (pen and ink). 

Outline map showing international boun- 
daries and treaty boundaries between the Brit- 
ish and Central American nations over the Mos- 
quito Coast. Also shown are streams, bodies of 


. . Madrid 
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water, and cities. Appears to be a preliminary 
draft to the one published in 1849 as map No. 1 
in House Executive Document No. 75, 31st Con- 
gress, Ist session: “Map of Central America, 
showing the pretended boundaries of the ‘Mos- 


quito Kingdom,’ the route of the proposed canal, 
etc.” 


35. 
[Mexico showing Indian tribal locations, 18—] 


22 x 29 cm. Scale ca. 1:6,200,000. col. map. Ms. 
(pen and ink). 


36. 
Cuzco and Valley of Yucay [1863-65] 32 x 20 cm. 
Scale .ca. 1:779,328. Ms. (pen and ink). On 
verso: Unidentified drawing—probably of tem- 
ple. 

Sketch map showing relief, streams, towns, 


ruins, and trails. Reproduced in Squier’s Peru, 
p. 483. 


37. 

Fortification on left side of river [Vilcamayu] ap- 
proaching Ollantaytambo, | mile SE of the town 
[1863-65] 15 x 23 cm. Scale 1:300. col. map. 
Ms. (pen and ink). 

Shows diagram of fort and start of road to 
Ollantaytambo. Note states: “The 2 quadrangle 
towers being exactly alike in their interior ar- 
rangements, the one shows the lower and the 


other the upper floor.” Reproduced in Squier’s 
Peru, p. 499. 


38. 

Plano de las islas de Guafiape demostrando los 
depositos de Guano [1863-65] 26 x 35 cm. Scale 
1: 1968.5. col. map. Ms. (pencil on tracing 
paper). Inset: Cross view of islands and annota- 
tion “Place of Idol.” 

Oriented east and west. Relief, depths, and 
explanation of symbols are given. From 1863 to 
1865 Squier served as Commissioner of the 
United States to Peru to settle, through agree- 
ment reached by a joint commission composed of 
Peruvian and United States representatives, a 
conflict between the two countries. 





the book collector 


By Frederick R. Goff 





The late Adrienne Koch, a fine scholar of the life 
and times of Thomas Jefferson, once made the 
cogent observation that he was a man as wedded 
to books as some men are to the bottle and equally 
hard to cope with. From the time he learned to 
read until his death on July 4, 1826, Jefferson 
lived in close commune with books. They were, 
indeed, as essential to his life as his daily bread. 
During his long lifetime he assembled three li- 
braries for his personal use. The earliest appears 
not to have been large, since he was only 27 when 
it was reduced to ashes at the time Shadwell, his 
mother’s residence, was destroyed by fire. The sec- 
ond library, which my colleagues at Monticello 
have dubbed the Great Library, is the one he sold 
to Congress in 1815. The last library he collected 
was bequeathed to the University of Virginia, but 
his estate was in such financial straits that the be- 
quest could not be honored, and the library un- 
fortunately was dispersed through an auction sale 
conducted in Washington at the Pennsylvania 
Avenue galleries of Nathaniel P. Poor, commenc- 
ing on February 27, 1829. It is Jefferson’s second 
library that will be discussed here. 

As every student of American history recalls, 
British forces under the command of Adm. 
George Cockburn and Maj. Gen. Robert Ross 
fired the Capitol on the night of August 24, 1814, 
and with it the Library of Congress, constituting 
about 3,000 volumes. Tradition has it that not a 
single book survived the holocaust, and although 
a few volumes bearing the earliest Library of Con- 
gress bookplate are in existence, there is no cer- 
tainty that they were in the building at the time 
of the fire. In 1940 the late Dr. Rosenbach pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress a souvenir of 
this deplorable action, a copy of An Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of the United 
States for the Year 1810, which the British ad- 
miral took from the President’s room in the Capi- 
tol and carried away with him as a memento. But 
this was not one of the books in the original Li- 
brary of Congress. 


The substance of this article was the subject of a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Goff, Chief, Rare Book Divi- 
sion, at the Grolier Club in New York in April 1971. 


Bindings done for Jefferson by John March and 
Joseph Milligan. 
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At the time of the incursion, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was living in retirement at his beloved Mon- 
ticello, but not as comfortably as he would have 
liked for he was heavily in debt. This position of 
financial embarrassment, which was to plague 
him throughout the remainder of his life, 
prompted him to make a generous proposal. On 
September 21 he sat down at his writing table— 
for which he once wrote to John Adams (May 17, 
1818) he felt an increasing “repugnance”—and 
penned a letter to a longtime friend and news- 
paperman in Washington, Samuel Harrison 
Smith, who was also the founder of the National 
Intelligencer. After commenting on the vandal- 
ism of the enemy, he made a proposal concerning 
his personal library. His letter reads in part: 


I presume it will be among the early objects of Con- 
gress to recommence their collection. This will be 
difficult while the war continues, and intercourse with 
Europe is attended with so much risk. you know my 
collection, its condition and extent. I have been 50 
years making it, & have spared no pains, opportunity 
or expence, to make it what it is. while residing in 
Paris I devoted every afternoon I was disengaged, for 
a summer or two, in examining all the principal book- 
stores, turning over every book with my own hands, 
and putting by everything which related to America, 
and indeed whatever was rare & valuable in every 
science. besides this, I had standing orders during 
the whole time I was in Europe, in its principal book- 
marts, particularly Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid and 
London, for such works relating to America as could 
not be found in Paris. so that, in that department 
particularly, such a collection was made as probably 
can never again be effected, because it is hardly prob- 
able that the same opportunities, the same time, indus- 
try, perseverance, and expence, with some knolege 
of the bibliography of the subject would again happen 
to be in concurrence. during the same period, and 
after my return to America, I was led to procure also 
whatever related to the duties of those in the high 
concerns of the nation. so that the collection, which 
I suppose is of between 9 and 10,000 volumes, while 
it includes what is chiefly valuable in science and 
literature generally, extends more particularly to 
whatever belongs to the American statesman. in the 
diplomatic and Parliamentary branches, it is par- 
ticularly full. it is long since I have been sensible 
it ought not to continue private property, and had 
provided that, at my death, Congress should have 
the refusal of it, at their own price. but the loss they 
have now incurred makes the present the proper 
moment for their accommodation, without regard to 
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From Jefferson’s manuscript catalog of his library, 
which he offered to Congress soon after the Capitol was 
destroyed by the British in 1814. 
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the small remnant of time and the barren use of my 
enjoying it. I ask of your friendship therefore to make 
for me the tender of it to the library committee of 
Congress, not knowing myself of whom the committee 
consists. I enclose you the catalogue, which will enable 
them to judge of it’s contents. nearly the whole are 
well bound, abundance of them elegantly, and of the 
choicest editions existing. they may be valued by per- 
sons named by themselves, and the payment made 
convenient to the public. 


A few days after the letter and the catalog 
reached Smith’s hand, the offer was rendered to 
the Joint Committee on the Library, who in turn 
introduced the necessary bill. The debate which 
followed was lively and quite partisan in charac- 
ter, but the measure was approved on January 30, 
1815, by the narrow margin of 10 votes. The 
price, determined by format—$10 for a folio, $6 
for a quarto, $3 for an octavo, and $1 for a duo- 
decimo, amounted to $23,950, a not inconsider- 
able sum in those days. Speculating on what the 
collection might bring in today’s market, I sent a 
selected list of 11 titles to several American book- 
men some 15 years ago and requested their fair 
appraisals. The list included Jefferson’s anno- 
tated copy of his first published work, A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America, a copy 
of the Federalist with Jefferson’s autographic key 
to the authorship of the various essays, a num- 
ber of pamphlets from Benjamin Franklin’s li- 
brary with the Doctor’s copious annotations, the 
so-called Franklin Prayer Book in its original red 
morocco binding, the first published account of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition with the en- 
graved map, and a collection of the early laws of 
Virginia. One dealer’s appraisal came to $21,600, 
and another’s exceeded the original purchase 
price of the entire library. As a matter of further 
incidental information, in the third Streeter sale, 
the Library of Congress was the successful bidder 
at $4,000 for a volume of 12 pamphlets on edu- 
cation that Jefferson had collected; in the same 
sale a volume of eight pamphlets on physics, also 
from his library, fetched $5,600. With single 
pamphlet volumes commanding such prices, it 
is evident that the intrinsic value of the remains 
of the Great Library now available in the Rare 
Book Division is very great indeed. 

The word “remains” is appropriate since there 
are extant today only some 2,400 volumes, less 
than half the original collection of 6,000 volumes. 
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Most of those no longer available were destroyed 
in another fire in the Capitol in 1851. They in- 
cluded much of the early Americana and virtu- 
ally all of the belles-lettres. Among the Ameri- 
cana were a three-volume set of De Bry’s The 
Great or American Voyages, Parts I to XI, 
(Frankfort and Oppenheim, 1590-1619) ; Pur- 
chas His Pilgrimage (London, 1614) ; Catesby’s 
Natural History of Carolina (London, 1741 or 
1771) ; Peter Martyr’s Historie of the West In- 
dies (London, 1625?) ; and all the works classi- 
fied in American geography. Most of the volumes 
classified in natural history, modern history, 
mathematics, medicine, agriculture, and the fine 
arts were consumed. We know, however, what 
these categories contained through the survival 
of Jefferson’s manuscript catalog and the cata- 
logs published by the Library of Congress before 
this disastrous fire. 

Utilizing these sources and through the exami- 
nation of Jefferson’s extant correspondence and 
other manuscripts, Millicent Sowerby has recon- 
structed the library in a bibliography which the 
Library of Congress sponsored as a major part 
of its celebration of Jefferson’s bicentennial in 
1943. Although first undertaken in 1942, the five- 
volume Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jef- 
ferson was not actually completed until 1959. In 
masterful fashion Miss Sowerby has revealed not 
only what books Jefferson secured for his library, 
but, what is more important, she has determined 
whenever possible the provenance pertinent to 
their Jeffersonian interest and how they figured 
in the President’s correspondence and other writ- 
ings. Marginalia are transcribed in full, and any 
Jeffersonian interests reflected in many of the 
texts are carefully emphasized. When the infor- 
mation is available, she tells us where Jefferson 
acquired his books, how much he paid for them, 
who bound them if binding was required, and 
Jefferson’s appraisa! of the individual work. 
When the original volumes have survived, full 
bibliographical details are supplied; for those no 
longer extant she furnishes similar bibliographi- 
cal descriptions utilizing other copies of the same 
edition as Jefferson owned, available either in 
the Library of Congress or elsewhere. Thus 
through the broad spectrum of Jefferson’s inter- 
ests as a collector, it is possible in many cases to 
retrace his steps as he formed his Great Library. 


We know, for example, that at least a dozen 

books came from the library of William Byrd of 
Westover, including at least three in original vel- 
lum bindings with gold tooling on their spines. 
Two Georgetown binders who did a great deal 
of work for Jefferson were John March and 
Joseph Milligan, serving him also in their capac- 
ities as booksellers and occasionally as book 
agents. Their binding tools are so distinctive that 
it is possible to identify a March or a Milligan 
binding with absolute certainty. Jefferson’s chief 
supplier of books from abroad appears to have 
been J. F. Froullé in Paris, and N. G. Dufief in 
Philadelphia appears to have been his most active 
agent in the United States. Among other volumes 
which Dufief supplied to Jefferson were a num- 
ber of volumes of annotated pamphlets from 
Benjamin Franklin’s library. One in particular 
has always delighted me. This is a copy of Allan 
Ramsay’s Thoughts on the Origin and Nature of 
Government. Occasioned by the Late Disputes 
Between Great Britain and Her American Col- 
onies, printed at London in 1769. Throughout 
the text Franklin has taken violent exception to 
Ramsay’s exposition in the form of a running 
commentary, and on the last page he has written 
in summary fashion: 
This Writer is concise, lively, and elegant in his Lan- 
guage, but his Reasonings are too refin’d and Para- 
doxial to make Impression on the Understanding or 
convince the Minds of his Readers. And his main Fact 
on which they are founded is a Mistake. 


This pamphlet falls within the chapter of Jef- 
ferson’s catalog devoted to politics. It is not sur- 
prising that this is the most extensive chapter 
within Jefferson’s classification of his library; it 
includes 1,339 entries, to be exact, and most of 
these have fortunately survived. They range from 
a 1589 edition of Machiavelli’s Prince to a series 
of eight tracts on American commerce and eco- 
nomics written by Tench Coxe late in the 18th 
century. The basic plan of the classification 
scheme that Jefferson adopted for his library 
derived from Sir Francis Bacon’s “table of knowl- 
edge,” which Jefferson redescribed as “faculties 
of the mind,” namely, memory, reason, and im- 
agination as they are applied to history (civil and 


First page of Jefferson’s reply to George Watterston, 
third Librarian of Congress, “on the subject of the 
arrangement of libraries.” 
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Jefferson’s classification scheme written in his manu- 
script catalog. 


natural), philosophy (moral and mathematical) , 
and fine arts. In all, he breaks down his library 
into 44 chapters, and his manuscript catalog, 
which accompanied the library at the time of 
purchase, lists all of his books in this systematic 
order. In turn, the manuscript served as the basis 
for the printed catalog of 1815, which George 
Watterston, third Librarian of Congress, adapted 
from Jefferson’s manuscript, and which did not 
entirely satisfy Mr. Jefferson. In published form 
the title page reads Catalogue of the Library of 
the United States, which is more than suggestive 
at this early date of the national character of the 
Library of Congress. 

With a collection as diverse and as extensive as 
Jefferson’s, it is not possible to make even a selec- 
tion of titles to suggest its content and versatility. 
However, certain generalizations can and should 
be made. As Miss Sowerby pointed out in her 
paper read before the Bibliographical Society on 
May 4, 1956: 


Jefferson described himself as a bibliomaniac, which was 
probably correct, but he was certainly no bibliophile. 
Not for him the first place in the Ship of Fools. He 
made this quite clear in a letter to Lucy Ludwell 
Paradise, who had refrained from buying for him at 
the Pinelli sale in London a book which exceeded his 
commission. “Sensible that I labour grievously under 
the malady of Bibliomania’” (he wrote), “I submit to 
the rule of buying only at reasonable prices, as to a 
regimen necessary to that disease.” 

He certainly never spent money unnecessarily on a 
book, and a first edition meant nothing to him. Eager 
as he might be to obtain a forthcoming publication, he 
was always content to wait until a second and cheaper 
edition had been published, and if a pirated edition of 
an English book printed in Dublin or Paris could be 
obtained, so much the cheaper and therefore the bet- 
ter. In 1788 he was actually helping Pissot, a Paris 
publisher, to get out cheap pirated editions of English 
books, and in buying his law books he instructed his 
agent to get them whenever possible from Dublin, as 
“the Irish 8vos are preferred to the English because 
cheaper.” 


To my personal regret there are no incunabula 
in the Jefferson library, but among the earliest 
books I have encountered are two handsome 
folios printed at Paris in 1544 and 1559. The 
earlier, from the press of Robert Estienne, is an 
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edition of Eusebius’ De Evangelica preparatione, 
and the later, quite similar in format and hand- 
somely bound in red morocco, a fine copy of Dio- 
dorus Siculus’ Bibliotheca historica, printed by 
Henri Estienne, the son of Robert. The entries 
for both of these in Sowerby are without any 
comments by Jefferson. He did discuss the latter 
text, however, in a letter dated July 21, 1792, 
to M. Jean Antoine Gautier, whom he thanks 
for sending him a catalog of Greek and Latin 
books issued by Deuxponts. In this letter he 
comments: 
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success, the translation being printed on the same page 
with the original. perhaps if you were to suggest this 
to the printers of Deuxponts, they might think it worthy 
their attention. .. . 


Actually, Jefferson owned a copy of the abbre- 
viated Diodorus printed at Basel in 1539, which 
is the first edition of the Greek text. This is now 
conflated with the octavo edition of the Latin 
translation by Rhodomann printed at Hanau in 
1611. This tearing apart of one edition of a clas- 
sical author and conflating it with another and 
different translation was a common, if deplor- 
able, practice of our collector. His several copies 
of Plutarch’s Opera have been made up in this 
manner. What is now a four-volume folio set of 
the Vitae is composed of the 1517 edition in 
Greek, printed at Florence by Philippus Giunta, 
and the 1564 Basel edition in Latin, edited by 
Hermann Cruser, a Dutch classical scholar. 

Similarly, he conflated two duodecimo editions 
of Plutarch’s Lives, reflecting his preference for 
small formats, which furnished the text not only 
in Greek and Latin but in English as well. This 
polyglot resulted from combining the Geneva edi- 
tion of 1572, printed in Greek and Latin by Henri 
Estienne, and Mr. Dryden’s English translation, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1774. The earlier edition 
incidentally was formerly owned by William Byrd 
of Westover, whose autograph signature is found 


| 
| 


on the title page of the first volume. 

The Jefferson library also profited from the dis- 
persal of other libraries formed by colonial col- 
lectors. In addition to the dozen titles with the 
Westover provenance still extant, he acquired a 


iveaeaneer | ng a small blram one threw trata thes 
| Aster f the mined rams Onahyas gb roporntein the term 
wont ductacer, . 


I have their Plato which I like much. I wish they could 
be induced to print Diodorus Siculus & Dionysius Hali- 
carnasseus in the same format. these are the only 
Greek authors of esteem which have never been printed 
but in large formats. there is indeed an Octavo edition 
of Diodorus printed at Basle. but it is of 5. books only 
out of 15. which remain, it is without a translation 
which is necessary for much the greater part of read- 
ers, and it is in an obsolete character, abounding with 
contractions now out of use, & little known. so that 
in fact it is worth nothing. Wesseling’s edition of Dio- 
dorus, and Hudson’s of Dionysius, exactly copied, but 
in Octavo format, would certainly meet with great 


sizable number from the library of his wife’s 
brother-in-law, Reuben Skelton, which are easily 
recognizable through the engraved ex libris. An 
even larger group, principally legal in content, 
was formerly in the libraries of Sir John Ran- 
dolph and his son Peyton Randolph. The latter 
also used an engraved armorial bookplate, ex- 
ecuted at Bath in 1742, as did George Wythe, 
who bequeathed his legal library to Jefferson in 
1806. 

A man of Jefferson’s prominence also received 
many presentation copies, and these make up a 
significant portion of the Great Library. Miss 
Sowerby records no fewer than 493 titles under 
the heading of “presentation copies to Jefferson,” 
and, as expected, most of these were given by 
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their authors. Several writers regularly forwarded 
their books as they appeared, and within this 
group occur such interesting names as Joseph 
Cheetham, Pierre S. Dupont de Nemours, Joseph 
Priestley, Benjamin Rush, and Sir John Sinclair. 
On April 14, 1806, Mrs. Mercy Warren for- 
warded to Jefferson a copy of her History of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1805), and on 
April 26 he sent her his gracious acknowl- 
edgment: 


Th. Jefferson presents his respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Warren & his thanks for the copy of her History 
of the American revolution which he received yester- 
day. his emploiments have not yet permitted him to 
enter on it’s reading; but he anticipates much pleasure 
from the perusal of a work which taking truth, both of 
fact & principle, for it’s general guide, will furnish 
in addition original matter of value not before given 
to the public... . 


He also received a presentation copy of Carlo 
Botta’s three-volume Storia della guerra dell’ In- 
dependenza degli Stati Uniti d’America (Paris, 
1809) , during September of 1810, but postponed 
his reading of it. In May of 1817 he was reading 
another copy of this work, purchased in 1816, 
and wrote to John Adams appraising its contents 
in these terms: 


I am now reading Botta’s history of our own revolu- 
tion. bating the antient practice, which he has adopted, 
of putting speeches into mouths which never made 
them, and fancying motives of action which we never 
felt, he has given that history with more detail, pre- 
cision, and candor than any writer I have yet met with. 
it is to be sure compiled from those writers; but it is 
a good secretion of their matter, the pure from the im- 
pure, and presented in a just sense of right in opposi- 
tion to usurpation. 


The popularity of Botta’s history induced 
George Alexander Otis of Philadelphia to under- 
take an English translation of the text, and it isa 
copy from this edition which the Library of Con- 
gress recently acquired at auction in New York. 
Presumably President Jefferson received two 
copies in installments as they were published. On 
August 26, 1820, he wrote to Louis H. Girardin: 
“Your favor of the 16th with the 2 vols of Botta 
are safely recieved [sic] and I am much pleased 
to learn that you still contemplate the completion 
of your history of Virginia.” On Christmas Day 
that same year Jefferson acknowledged the re- 


ceipt of the second volume in an informative let- 
ter addressed to the translator, George A. Otis: 


I have to thank you for the 2d vol. of your translation 
of Botta which I recieved [sic] with your favor on the 
5th on my return home after a long absence. I join mr. 
Adams heartily in good wishes for the success of your 
labors, and hope they will bring you both profit and 
fame. you have certainly rendered a good service to 
your country; and when the superiority of the work 
over every other on the same subject shall be more 
known I think it will be the common Manual of our 
revolutionary history. 

Another American historian, Mason Locke 
Weems, sent Jefferson a copy of the seventh edi- 
tion of his bestseller The Life of George Washing- 
ton (Philadelphia, 1808), which unfortunately is 
no longer extant; in a letter accompanying the 
volume, the Reverend Mr. Weems, in a none too 
subtle fashion, reveals his purpose: 


. if, on perusing this private Life of Washington 
your Excellency should be pleas’d to find that I have 
not, like some of his Eulogists, set him up as a Common 
Hero for military ambition to idolize & imitate—nor 
an Aristocrat, like others, to mislead & enslave the 
Nation, but a pure Republican whom all our youth 
shou’d know, that they may love & imitate his Virtues, 
and thereby immortalize ‘the last Republic now on 
earth’—I shall heartily thank you for a line or two 
in favor of it—as a school book ... . 


Jefferson apparently did not rise to the bait, for 
no letter of personal recommendation appears to 
have been forthcoming. 

Mention was made earlier of certain presenta- 
tion copies received from Joseph Priestley. One 
of these in particular is rather significant in the 
Jefferson story. Entitled Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists in Greek and in English (London, 1777), 
this work undoubtedly stimulated Jefferson on a 
project of a similar nature that he had had in 
mind for a long time. In a letter written at Wash- 
ington on January 29, 1804, Jefferson tells 
Priestley : 


I rejoice that you have undertaken the task of com- 
paring the moral doctrines of Jesus with those of the 
antient Philosophers. you are so much in possession 
of the whole subject that you will do it easier & better 


Jefferson worked out his Religious Syllabus, shown here 
and on the following page, after seeing Priestley’s 
Socrates and Jesus Compared, published in 1803. He 
sent it to Priestley to encourage him to extend the 
comparison to the ancient philosophers. 
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Title page of the “Jefferson Bible.” 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Courtesy of the Table of texts used in the digest. Courtesy of the Smith- 


sonian Institution. 


than any other person living. I think you cannot 
avoid giving as preliminary to the comparison, a digest 
of his moral doctrines, extracted in his own words from 
the evangelists, and leaving out every thing relative to 


It is doubtful that Priestley ever saw Jefferson’s 
letter, since he died on February 6, 1804, at his 
home in Northumberland, Pa. The seed he had 


his personal history and character. it would be short 
and precious. with a view to do this for my own satis- 
faction, I had sent to Philadelphia to get two testa- 
ments Greek of the same edition, & two English with 
a design to cut out the morsels of morality and paste 
them on the leaves of a book in the manner you describe 
as having been pursued in forming your Harmony. 


planted, however, took root, for Jefferson com- 
menced his digest, working “two or three nights 
only, at Washington, after getting through the 
evening task of reading the letters and papers 
of the day.” He describes the scrapbook of Gospel 
texts in English that resulted from this activity 
in a letter to John Adams written on October 
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12, 1813, as “‘an octavo of forty-six pages” which 
he labeled “The Philosophy of Jesus.” This 
scrapbook to my knowledge has not survived. In 
a later letter to Charles Thomson he mentions it 
again and makes the statement: “If I had time 
I would add to my little book the Greek, Latin, 
and French texts, in columns side by side.” He 
carried out his intention during the winter months 
of 1816 and 1817, and the resulting polyglot 
scrapbook was entitled “The Life and Morals 
of Jesus of Nazareth Extracted textually from the 
Gospels in Greek, Latin, French, & English.” This 
is frequently referred to as the Jefferson Bible. 

The original is owned by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, acquired by purchase 
in 1895. That institution also secured the two 
copies of the American New Testament, from 
which Jefferson had clipped the passages he 
needed for his compilation. These mutilated 
copies belong to the edition published at Phila- 
delphia by Jacob Johnson in 1804. Apparently 
they were sold in Washington in 1829 at the sale 
of Mr. Jefferson’s library, but if so they do not 
appear to be listed in the published catalog pre- 
pared for that sale. 

A few other writings were more official in char- 
acter, relating to his service as Secretary of State 
and as President, and include several editions of 
his inaugural address of 1801, not only in English, 
but in French, German, and Italian as well. The 
1815 purchase did not include a copy of his 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice (Washington, 
1801), but this deficiency was made up through 
the purchase in 1942 of the copy which Jeffer- 
son presented—just a few weeks before he died 
in 1826—to Nicholas P. Trist, his grandson-in- 
law. 

Jefferson was virtually insolvent at the time of 
his death. The library he had assembled after he 
“ceded” his earlier library to Congress in 1815 
(Jefferson never used the word “sold” when re- 
ferring to this transaction), although destined 
for the University of Virginia, had to be sold. 
The sale took place in Washington commencing 
on February 27, 1829. 

The auction catalog was merely a transcription 
from Jefferson’s manuscript catalog and is filled 
with error. There are 931 entries in the sale cata- 
log, and of this total 150 have been traced today. 
Purchasers at the sale frequently wrote a note 


In a later letter to Priestley, Jefferson suggests a digest 
of the moral doctrines of Christ as “preliminary to the 
comparison.” But Priestley died a few days after the 
letter was written, and Jefferson did the extracting 
himself—not merely in English but in Greek, Latin, 
and French. Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 


on the inside cover or a flyleaf that the copy in 
hand had been acquired at the sale, which fre- 
quently helped with the identification. The Li- 
brary of Congress purchased at the original sale 
one of its great treasures of early American his- 
tory—a contemporary transcript of the records 
of the Virginia Company. The Library published 
it in a four-volume edition in 1906. In the same 
sale four volumes containing the records of the 
Council of Virginia from 1662 to 1700 were also 
secured. These had been in Jefferson’s possession 
before 1815 but were not included in the 
library “ceded” to Congress. According to in- 
formation furnished by Jefferson, the records of 
the Virginia Company had been brought to 
America by William Byrd of Westover, who may 
have secured them from the Earl of Southamp- 
ton. Jefferson purchased the transcript from Col. 
Richard Bland. On the other hand, the records 
of the Council apparently belonged to Sir John 
Randolph, who left them to his son Peyton. Jef- 
ferson, in turn, purchased them from the execu- 
tors of the latter’s estate. 

Among Jefferson’s own writings which Con- 
gress acquired in the 1815 purchase, mention has 
already been made of his first published piece, 
A Summary View of the Rights of British 
America (1774) and his Presidential Message 

. communicating discoveries made... by 
Captains Lewis and Clark (1806). More impor- 
tant was the copy of his Notes on the State of 
Virginia (Paris, 1785), which unfortunately has 
not survived. Miss Sowerby’s entry for what Jef- 
ferson referred to variously as “my few poor 
worthless notes,” or “the few poor crudities I 
have thrown together,” or more briefly “this tri- 
fle,” or “a poor crayon,” occupies no fewer than 
30 pages, and this documentation surely repre- 
sents the most complete history, bibliographical 
and otherwise, of one of the most important books 
of local history written by an American author 
during the 18th century. 
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15 Perautcm feftum confue- 
verat prefes abfolvere unum 
vin@um turbz,quem voluiffent. 

16Habebant autem tunc vinc- 
taminfignem,dictumEarabban, 

17 Coadis ergo illis, dixit 
illis Pilatus: Quem vultis ab- 
folvam vobis? Barabbam, an 
Jefum dium Chriftum ? 

18 Scichat enim quod per 
iavidiam tradidiffent cum. 

19 Sedente autem il'o fuper 
triburali, mifit ad cum uxor 
ejus, dicens; Nihil tibi & jul'o 
ili: mvulta enim paffa fum hodie 





15. Or le Gouverneur avoit ace 
coutumé , a chaque féte de Pao 
-— , de relacher au peuple celut 


e8 prisonniers qu’ils vouloient. 

16. Et il y avoit alors un prison 
— insigne , nommé Barabbas. 

17. 
semblés , Pilate leur dit : ie 
voulez-vous que je vous relache; 
Barabtas , ou Jesus qu’on appelle 
Christ ? 


18. Car il savoit bien que c’étoit 


par envie qu’ils l’avoient livré. 


19. Et pendant qu'il étoit assis 
sur le tribunal , sa femme lui en- 


voya dire : N’aie rien a faire 
avec cet homme de bien ; car j’ai 


Comme ils étoient donc as~ 


14 Now at that feast the . 
hor was wont ta release unto the’ 
people a prisoner, whom they 
would 


16 And they had then a notable 
prisoner, called Bardbbas, a 

17 Therefore, whem they were 
gathered together, Pilate said un- 
to them, Whom will ye that I re- 
lease unto you? Barabbas, or Je- 
sus, which is called’ Christ? 

18 For he knew that for envy 
they had delivered him. 

19 When he was set down on 


per fomnium propter cum. 

20 At principes Sacerdotum 
& feniores perfuaferunt turbis, 
ut peterent Barabbam, at Jefum 
perderent. ; 

a8 Refpordens autem pr:efes, 
ait illis: Quem vultis de duobus 
abfolvam vobis? Illi verd dixe- 
runt: Barabbam. 

22 Dicit ergo illis Pilatus : 
Quid igitur faciam Jefum dic- 
tum Chriftum? dicuat ei om- 
nes; Crucifigatur. Quid 

23 At prafes ait : Quid enim 
malt fect? Oli autem magis 
clamabane, dicentes: Crucifi- 
gatur. 


beaucoup souffert aujourd’hui ea 
songe a son sujet. 

20. Alors les principaux Sacrifi- 
cateurs et jes Sénateurs persuade- 
jrent au peuple de demander Ba-} 
'rabbas , et de faire périr Jésus. 

a1. Et le Gouverneur prenant la 
parole, leur dit - Lequel des deux 
voulez-vous que je vous relache? 
‘Et ils dirent ; Barabbas. : 

22. Pilate lear dit : Que ferai-je 
douc de Jesus qu’on appells Christ? 


Tous loi dirent : Qa’il soit cru- 
cifie, 

23. Et le Gouverneur Jewr dit : 
Mais quel mal a-<_! fait? Alors 
ils cri¢rent encore plus fort : Qu’il 


the judgment-seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou no- 
thing to do with that just man: 
for I have suffered many things 
thisday inadream because of him, 

20 But the chief priests and el- 
ders persuaded the multitude that 
they should ask Barabbas, and 
destroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered, and 
said unto them, Whether of the 
twain will ye that I release unto 
you? They said, Barabbas. - 

22 Pilate saith unto them, What 
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26 Tunc abfolvit illis Barab- 
bam: At Jefum fagellans, tra- 
cidit ut crucifigeretur. 

27 Tune milites prafidis af- 
fumentes Jefem in pretorium, 
coégerunt ad cum univerfam 
cohortem. 


29 Et ple@entes coronam de 
fpinis, impofuerunt fuper caput 
cpus, & arundinem in dextera 
ejus: & genu flectentes ante 
cum, illudebant ei, dicentes: 
Gande rex Judzorum. 

30 Et infpuentes in eum, ac- 
ceperunt arundinem, & percu- 
tiebant in caput ejus. 

3t Et poftquam illuferunt 
ei, exucrunt eum chlamydcm, 
& induerunt eum veftimentis 
ejus: & abduxerunt eum ad 
crucifigendum. 














soit crucifié. 


shall I do then with Jesus, which 


a6. Alors il leur relicha Barab-| is called Christ? They all say unto 
bas , et aprés avoir fait fouetter'! him, Let him be crucified. 


Jésus, if ie leur livra pour étre 


cracifié. 


27. Et les soldats du Gouverneur 
amenerent Jésus au Prétoire, et 
ils assemblérent autour de lui 


toute la compagnie des soldats. 


23 And the governor said, Why, 
what evil hath he done? But they 
cried out the more, saying, Let 
him be‘crucified. Se 
_26 Then released he Barabbas, 


2g. Puis —_ fait une couronne!} unto them; and when he had 


@épines , i 


sia lui mirent sur la 


scourged Jesus, he delivered Aim 


téte, et lui mirent un rosean ala) to be crucified. 


main droite , et re nat 
devant Jui, ils se moquoient de}! 


Jui , en lui disant: Je te salue, 


Roi des Juifs. 


30. Et crachant contre lui, ils 
— le roseau , et ils lui en 


onnoient des coups sur la téte. 


31. Aprés s’étre ainsi mogués de 
Jui, ils lui Stérent le manteaa, et 


27 Then the soldiers of the go- 
vernor took Jesus into the com- 
mon hall, and red unto him 
the whole bi we soldiers, 
29 And when they had platted a 
rown of thorns, they put # upon 
is head, and a reed.in his Pigat 





Jui. remirent ses babits, et ilsthand; and they bowed the knee 


Vemmenérent pour le crucifier. 


fore him, and mocked him, say- 
ing, Jail, king .« the Jews! 
/ 3° And they spit upon him, an, 
took the reed, and smote hin on ¢ 
the head. * 
‘31 And ae. that they had moc} 
‘him, hey took the robe off 

om him, and put ‘is own rai- 
ment on him, and led him awsy | 
to crucify Aim. 
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Two copies of the Appendix to the Notes 
printed at Philadelphia by Samuel Harrison 
Smith in 1800, with Jefferson’s defense of his 
reporting of the facts concerning the murder of 
the family of Logan by a band of whites under 
the command of Colonel Cresap, were received 
in 1815, and one of these, belonging to the sec- 
ond issue, has survived. This Appendix remains 
one of the most controversial of Jefferson’s 
writings. 

Approximately 25 of the other entries in the 
1829 sale have found their way to the Library 
of Congress through gift, purchase, and bequest. 
These include Botta’s Storia, mentioned pre- 
viously, a four-volume set of John Burk’s History 
of Virginia, continued by Skelton Jones and Louis 
Girardin (Petersburg, 1804-16), Charles Hé- 
nault’s L’Histoire de France (Paris, 1775), and 
a number of pamphlet volumes. One of these 
was secured at the third Streeter sale. The vol- 
ume contains 12 pamphlets that are closely re- 
lated to Jefferson’s endeavors in creating the 
University of Virginia or to his personal interests 
in education. They range in date from 1816 to 
1818, and several are presentation copies from 
their authors to Jefferson. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the pamphlets 
is one of 78 pages entitled Sundry Documents on 
the Subject of a System of Public Education for 
the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1817). It con- 
tains Jefferson’s “Bill for the more general diffu- 
sion of Knowledge,” which was largely rejected 
by the State Assembly, and a letter from him 
explaining his plan for schools in Virginia, in- 
cluding “the Academy or College proposed to be 
established in our neighbor hood,” that is, in 
Albemarle County. The final section is a “Report 
of the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund, to the General Assembly, in December 
1816,” which includes a proposal concerning “the 
establishment of an University, to be called ‘The 
University of Virginia.’ ” 

Other pamphlets and articles in the volume 
are concerned with principles of education, uni- 
versity education, and orthography and phonol- 
ogy. He was seriously interested in orthography 
and advocated simplified spelling that was rep- 
resentative of pronunciation. In 1815 he even 
commented on the “favorable tho’ slow progres- 
sion in our orthography, altho’ the dictionary 


makers have not ventured to admit it.” In addi- 
tion to reflecting Jefferson’s interest and activity 
in education, the contents of this volume are val- 
uable as documents in educational philosophy 
at a time when popular education was just devel- 
oping. And indeed, the volume is an especially 
significant and appropriate acquisiton for the Li- 
brary of Congress, since Jefferson had stated that 
he wanted his epitaph to read: “Author of the 
Declaration of American Independance, of the 
Statute of Virginia for religious freedom, & 
Father of the University of Virginia.” Not one 
more word was to be added to the obelisk he 
designed to mark his grave, “because by these,” 
he wrote, “as testimonials that I have lived, I 
wish most to be remembered.” 

Recently one more of the stray volumes was 
corralled. In the 1829 sale catalog of the library 
of Thomas Jefferson, lot No. 167 was entered 
as “Linnaeus on the Study of Nature 8vo.” From 
a recent purchase it is now possible to enlarge 
somewhat on this abbreviated entry. Actually the 
volume owned by Jefferson comprised not one 
but two works by Linnaeus, namely, his Reflec- 
tions on the Study of Nature (London, 1785) 
and A Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants (Lon- 
don, 1786). On page 39 of the first pamphlet the 
block initials T. I. are neatly printed paralle] to 
the catchword, a manner of identification which 
is common in books from Jefferson’s last library. 

Strangely enough, Jefferson never owned a 
bookplate. He wrote his name on the title pages 
of a few of the earliest books to enter his library. 
Later he began adding in ink in his own hand an 
initial T before signature I, and if the quiring 
ran as high as T, he would add an initial J 
after it. It should be added that not all of 
the books in the 1815 purchase are so marked. 
This practice was probably not original with Jef- 
ferson, although he may not have been aware that 
other collectors had also adopted it. The initials 
T.J. appearing in the books bought in the 1829 
sale are somewhat different in style; they are 
block initials probably written in by a relative. 
Since many of the books in his last library are 
contemporary 19th-century publications, and 
since by this time many printers had ceased to use 
lettered signatures, preferring numerals instead, 
the location of the initials is somewhat arbitrary. 

Enough has been said here about Jefferson to 
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Jefferson proposed an obelisk to mark his grave and provided an epitaph. 


suggest the kind of collector he was, the type 
of books he collected, and the many ways that 
he made use of his books. Not a single volume 
that he included in his library is devoid of inter- 
est, and there are many of surpassing interest. 
Those who wish to pursue the matter in more de- 


tail have Miss Sowerby’s catalog to consult. Suf- 
fice it to say that the books and pamphlets associ- 
ated with one of the great minds and spirits of 
the Age of Enlightenment continue to inspire 
endless fascination for the collector who brought 
them together. 





Notable 
eAcquisitions 
of the 


Music Division 


By Edward N. Waters 


Another 12 months have passed and the collec- 
tions of the Music Division have increased enor- 
mously. Patterns of growth have altered some- 
what, although no two years are the same, and 
some disappointments were encountered, but the 
following pages will show ample reason for re- 
joicing over the vast array of notable acquisitions 
added to the division’s resources. Early and 
rare items were plentiful, autograph letters and 
personal documents were abundant, and several 
very large collections of music manuscripts and 
papers were welcomed. As usual, nearly all of the 
valuable material received during the year came 
from donors who, knowing the division’s limited 
financial resources, augmented its research po- 
tential. Continuing its magnificent largesse the 
Heineman Foundation for Research, Educa- 
tional, Charitable, and Scientific Purposes, Inc., 
made possible the acquisition of sensationally 
valuable items. 

There was a decrease in the number of gifts 
from contemporary composers who have been 


Edward N. Waters is Assistant Chief of the Music 
Division. 


donating their original manuscripts to the Li- 
brary over the past several years. The revision 
of the tax law in 1969 prohibits their benefiting 
from income tax exemptions on such gifts, 
and these gifts have ceased, at least tempo- 
rarily. Many composers have sent manuscripts 
to the Library “on deposit” (i.e., indefinite 
loan) until the prevailing situation is changed. 
Among the composers choosing this much appre- 
ciated course of action are Paul Creston, Alvin 
D. Etler, Joseph M. Goodman, Romeo E. 
Gutsche, Alan Hovhaness, Attilio J. Macero, 
Vincent Persichetti, David Raksin, Gardner 
Read, Seymour J. Shifrin, and Elie Siegmeister. 

The largest single gift of music came from the 
well-known publishing firm of J. Fischer & Bro., 
formerly of New York, now of Glen Rock, N.J. 
This company specializes in the publication of 
sacred music, organ music, and music of value in 
youthful education and has frequently presented 
important materials in the past. Its gift this year 
comprised over 600 titles, of which approximately 
90 percent were the composers’ original manu- 
scripts, most of them published during the last 
decade. The names of many prominent musicians 
figure in this huge accumulation. 








Holographs of Deceased Composers 


The manuscripts of individual composers and 
editors came from varied sources and numerous 
friends. The first to be noted arrived in the gift 
from J. Fischer & Bro. 


Candlyn, T. Frederick H. (1892-1964), arr. @ ed. 

_.. A 17™ century suite arranged & edited for 
organ... 

[1], 2 p., 3-11, numb. 1. 32Y%2cm. 

The title of this piece was subsequently changed 
to “Classic Suite.” 

Carl Eppert (1882-1961) is represented by a 
Rondo dramatique, Op. 79, for violin, cello, 
and piano. Curiously called a string trio on the 
lie page, the manuscript was a gift from the 
Delta Omicron fraternity. 

For a number of years Mrs. Irving Gifford 
Fine, widow of the American composer, has been 
donating her late husband’s manuscripts to the 
Library. Now Mrs. Verna Gordon, she recently 
presented the following works by Mr. Fine: 

Christmas Sparrow (Dec. 16, 1936). Musical play 
by John Horne Burns. 

13 1., [6] p. 37% cm. 

(Drafts and sketches, chiefly pencil) 

Partita for woodwind quintet (orig. sketch) .. . 

[26] p- 34 & 35 cm. 

(Condensed score. Pencil. Published 1951 by Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc., New York) 

Symphonic allegro... 

1 p.l., 18 p. 36 cm. 


(Orchestra. Condensed score. Pencil) 


Until his death a few years ago James Friskin 
(1886-1967) was one of the best known pianists 
and teachers in America. His interpretations of 
Bach were especially celebrated. Consequently, 
particular interest centers in his own manuscript 
copies of Bach’s two- and three-part inventions, 
which he meticulously annotated for publication 
by J. Fischer & Bro. in 1962 and 1964, respec- 
tively. Friskin’s manuscripts show a conscientious 
and expert editor at work, special attention being 
paid to the signs of ornamentation. For the three- 
part invention No. 5 he supplied a possible alter- 
nate version. These manuscripts were included in 
the gifts from the publisher. 

The name of George Gershwin (1898-1937) 
inevitably excites interest, affection, and venera- 
tion. Every scrap of his musical handwriting is of 
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extraordinary value, and whenever the Library’s 
collection of his holographs is enlarged, general 
rejoicing is the result. Last year the composer’s 
brother and collaborating lyricist Ira Gershwin 
presented a variety of gifts, including several ex- 
amples of George’s autograph music. The first is 
a notebook containing pencil drafts and sketches 
for Girl Crazy, a two-act musical comedy which 
was produced in New York on October 14, 1930. 
In the same book are holograph sketches for Of 
Thee I Sing, produced in New York on Decem- 
ber 26, 1931, and Let "Em Eat Cake, produced in 
New York on October 21, 1933. Ira Gershwin, 
who typed historical notes to accompany the 
notebook, wrote lyrics for all three productions. 

Another gift of pencil sketches shows George 
Gershwin’s work on his famous opera Porgy and 
Bess (world premiere, Boston, Sept. 30, 1935) 
which Ira identified as chiefly unused material. 
And a third gift is another notebook, entitled 
simply Themes. According to Ira’s helpful anno- 
tations, it contains his brother’s early thoughts on 
Rhapsody in Blue and the Concerto in F. The 
composer was the soloist in the premieres of both 
works: the Rhapsody, with Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra in New York, on February 12, 1924, 
and the Concerto, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch in New York, 
on December 3, 1925. 

The manuscripts of several composers arrived 
in such abundance that only a few titles from 
each collection can be mentioned. The first com- 
poser is the Belgian Albert Huybrechts (1899- 
1938), whose violin sonata won the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation prize in 1926. 
Among the holographs received was that of a 
Concertino for cello and orchestra, which he 
composed in 1932 and finished orchestrating on 
July 31, 1933. Of special interest to Americans is 
his Eldorado for solo voice and orchestra, a set- 
ting of the poem by Edgar Allan Poe. Originally 
this was the first of “Trois poémes d’Edgar Poe 
. .. pour chant et piano,” composed in 1928 and 
dedicated to Mrs, Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
with a French text translated by Stéphane Mal- 
larmé. Poéme féerique is a symphonic poem in 
two parts, “Prélude” and “Saturnale,” composed 
in 1922. 

Also of particular interest to Americans is Huy- 
brechts’ first String Quartet, written in 1924 and 
awarded the $1,000 prize for the best work in 
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this genre submitted for the 1926 Ojai Chamber 
Music Festival in Santa Barbara, Calif. The com- 
position was first performed by the Persinger 
String Quartet on April 18, 1926, at the Festival, 
which was sponsored by Mrs. Coolidge and 
Frank J. Frost. The draft-score of his second 
String Quartet is also here, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “A mes chers amis du ‘Quatuor Pro Art’, 
hommage de sincére et profonde admiration. 
A. Huybrechts 1927.” 

A. Walter Kramer (1890-1969) was a nation- 
ally known critic, editor, and composer who did 
most of his creative work in the first half of this 
century. Last year the Music Division received 
more than 100 of his music holographs, the ma- 
jority contributed by Mrs. Kramer, with a few 
additions from J. Fischer & Bro. As a composer 
Mr. Kramer concentrated primarily on short in- 
strumental pieces and songs, only occasionally 
venturing into larger forms and mediums. The 
following are representative of his creative 
efforts: 


... Die Ablésung . . . Song for a medium voice with 
orchestral accompaniment . . . Op. 29, No. 4. (Poem by 
Robert Reinick.) New York City—July 4-5—1911. 

1 p.l., 9 p. 34% cm. 

(Score. German text) 


“Crossing the Bar.” Part song for mixed voices with 
accompaniment of orchestra. Poem by Lord Alfred 
Tennyson . . . Op. 27, No. 3. New York. Nov.—1909. 

[1], 11 p. 34% cm. 

(Score ) 


Danse espagnole, for violin with orchestral accom- 
paniment . . . Op. 20, No. 1. Scored. . 
Aug. 14, 1911 . . . and Aug. 22-24. 

21 p. 33 cm. 

(Score) 


. week of 


Dramatic scene for tenor with orchestral acc’t. ““Wal- 
lenstein’s Monolog.” Text by Schiller .. . Op. 5, No. 2. 
18 p. 33 cm. 


(Score. Text in German and English) 


Episode dramatique (Mother o’ Mine.) for tenor 
voice with orchestra... Op. 14, No. 1. Poem by Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

10 p. 35 cm. 

(Score) 


. . . Humoresque on two American folk-tunes 


“Swanee River” and “Dixie” for string quartet .. . 


[10] p. 33 cm. 
(Score ) 


. In Elegiac Mood . . . Op. 30. 
7 p. 34 cm. 
(For string quartet. Score) 


. “Mirage.” Part-song for women’s voices .. . 
with accompaniment of strings, woodwind, horns, harp 
and timpani. . . Op. 36, No. 1. Poem by Frederick H. 
Martens. New York—May—1912. . Lausanne: 
Sept. 1924.) 

18 p. 33 cm. 
(Score ) 


. Romance, for violin with orchestral accompani- 
ment... Op. 18, No. 1... April—1910. Score. 
Lp, 36'p. SS cm 


. . . “Suite” for “string orchestra.” 
14 p. 34% cm. 
(Score ) 


+: > 5 ae 


No musician of the 20th century endeared 
himself more to friends and to the public, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, than did Fritz Kreisler 
(1875-1962) , a superb violinist, entrancing com- 
poser, warm humanitarian and, in years past, 
benefactor of the Library of Congress. For many 
years Charles Foley (1886-1963) was his warm- 


est personal friend, manager, and publisher and 
during the long period of intimate association ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of Kreisleriana. Upon 


Mr. Foley’s death his three closest business as- 
sociates—Sylvia Voorhees, Eileen Conroy, and 
Anthony Scovasso—inherited his firm and its cul- 
tural resources. Last year they jointly presented 
to the Library a large collection of Kreisler’s man- 
uscripts and related material which will now be 
added to the artist’s previous gifts. The quantity 
is so large that only a few of the highlights can 
be mentioned here. Among the original compo- 
sitions the following holographs are notable: 


Cadenzas to Mozart’s violin concerto, KV 216 

Cadenzas to Mozart’s violin concerto, KV 218 

Cadenzas to Mozart’s violin concerto, KV 268 

Caprice viennois (Violin and piano. Variants) 

Cradle Song (Voice and string orchestra. Based on 
Caprice viennois. Incomplete) 

Episode (Violin and piano) 

La Gitana (Violin and orchestra) 

Liebesfreud (Violin and piano. Coda) 

Liebesleid (Violin and orchestra) 

Scherzo burlesco (Violin and piano. From his String 
quartet ) 

Stars in My Eyes ( Violin and orchestra ) 

Stars in My Eyes (Violin and piano) 





Among the holographs-of Kreisler’s famous ar- 

rangements, the following are particularly excit- 

ing: 

Debussy: La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin (violin and 
piano) 

Ravel: Piéce en forme de Habafiera (violin and 
piano) 

Schubert: 
piano) 


Impromptu (Deutsch 899; violin and 


It is not surprising, of course, that the holo- 
graphs of other composers of outstanding works 
for the violin should find their way into Kreisler’s 
papers, and several can be reported now. In the 
collection are the holograph of the second violin 
sonata by Alexander T. Gretchaninoff (1864— 
1956) and the holograph violin part of the 
Schwedische Tanze by Max Bruch (1838-1920). 
One of the most interesting is the first sketch, 
written in 1905, of the Concerto for violin by 
Sir Edward Elgar (1857-1934), on which the 
composer inscribed: “To Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 
1910, with admiration and gratitude.” 

In addition to these manuscripts and many 
documents and photographs, there are a number 
of published compositions, nearly all of which 
bear holograph notations and sometimes impor- 
tant changes by Kreisler. The collection as a 
whole is an invaluable reservoir for students wish- 
ing to do research on one of the most gifted 
artists of our time. 

Mrs. Douglas Stuart Moore gave the Library 
two manuscripts of her late husband (1893- 
1969) : 


Symphony in A major. 1945. 

[50] p. 34% cm. 

(Draft-sketch. Condensed score. Incomplete ) 
Woodwind quintet. 1942. 

[43] p. 33% cm. 

(Draft. Score) 


Most welcome was the gift of a mass of papers, 
including original music manuscripts, revised 
copies, correspondence, and miscellaneous docu- 
ments, from Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Zettelman. 
They reflect the long and distinguished career of 
Mrs. Zettelman’s father, Arne Oldberg (1874— 
1962), for many years honored as a composer 
and teacher in the Midwest. More than 100 of 
his music holographs are now at the Library, far 
more than can be detailed in this brief report, and 
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they embrace all forms and mediums. Basing his 
activities in Chicago and teaching for many years 
at Northwestern University, he became a cultural 
leader of lasting influence. Many of his orchestral 
works were premiered by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

During the past year the Music Division ac- 
quired only one holograph of a classical master, 
but it is of first importance, a song by Franz 
Schubert (1797-1828). Das Abendroth (text by 
Alois Schreiber) was composed in November 
1818 and first published in 1867 by C. A. Spina 
of Vienna as Op. 173, No. 6. Listed as No. 627 
in the Deutsch index and No. 344 in series 20 
of the Schubert Gesamtausgabe, it was appar- 
ently written for Johann Karl Graf Esterhazy. 
This song is noteworthy in many respects, and 
Richard Capell, in his Schubert’s Songs (London 
1928; p. 60-61), said of it: “The exceptional low 
notes . . . must have been written with a view 
to a particular singer. The song is a chance for 
the contralto or bass proud of sonorous low E’s. 
. . . The song might be transposed, but at any 
pitch the voice is exceptional that commands at 
the extremities of two octaves such handsome 
notes as Schubert here demands.” The donor 
of this treasured manuscript is Gisella Selden- 
Goth, a well-known critic and composer living in 
Florence who in recent years has presented sev- 
eral precious holographs to the Library. 

Born in Transylvania, Max Vogrich (1852- 
1916) came to America in 1886 and became 
widely known as a music editor. He continued to 
compose, however, and one of his important 
holographs was added to the Library’s collections 
last year. It is the full score of a secular oratorio 
entitled The Culprit Fay, a setting of the famous 
poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Perhaps its sig- 
nificance as a piece of Americana exceeds its in- 
terest as a musical composition, for the text has 
been called the best American poem of its time 


(1816). 
Holographs of Living Composers 


The flow of holographs from living composers 
was sharply curtailed because of changes in the 
tax law; nevertheless, a number of important 
manuscripts arrived during the year and it is a 
pleasure to report them now. 

From Milton Babbitt (b. 1916) came the score 
of his fourth String Quartet. On the title page he 
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wrote: “Commissioned by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress on the occasion of the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation in the Library of Congress, for 
the Juilliard String Quartet To Whom it is dedi- 
cated.” At the end the score is dated July 19, 
1970. When first performed, however, in the 
Library of Congress, the Claremont Quartet had 
the privilege of introducing the work on Octo- 
ber 31, 1970, at the Library’s 14th Festival of 
Chamber Music. 

Once again the name of Paul Creston (b. 
1906) appears in these pages because of the holo- 
graph of his Mass of the Angels, a plain-chant 
mass with organ accompaniment which was pub- 
lished in 1966 by J. Fischer & Bro. It comes as a 
gift of the publisher. 

Ancient Voices of Children, by George Crumb 
(b. 1929) is for soprano, boy soprano, oboe, man- 
dolin, harp, electric piano, and percussion. The 
holograph score bears this inscription: “(For 
Jan DeGaetani) Commissioned by the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation ... A cycle of 
songs on texts by Garcia Lorca . . . (summer, 
1970) .” The artists featured in the first perform- 
ance were Jan DeGaetani, soprano, and Michael 
Dash, boy soprano. Arthur Weisberg conducted 
the small ensemble. The premiere took place in 
the Library on October 31, 1970, and proved to 
be a sensational success. 

At the same chamber music festival, on Octo- 
ber 30, was the premiere of Sicut umbra, “per 
una voce di contralto e quattro gruppi di stru- 
menti,”’ composed by Luigi Dallapiccola (b. 
1904). Jan DeGaetani was the vocal soloist and 
Arthur Weisberg conducted the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble. The Spanish text was writ- 
ten by Juan Ramon Jiménez. At the end of the 
score the composer wrote: “ ‘Sicut umbra dies 
nostri sunt super terram’ Job; VIII/9” (because 
our days upon earth are a shadow). This work 
was commissioned by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. 

Still another work premiered at this festival, 
on October 31, 1970, was a Mass by John C. 
Eaton (b. 1935) for solo soprano, electrified clar- 
inet, 3 syn-kets, Moog synthesizer, sound mixers, 
and two tape recorders. The score is inscribed: 
“For the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


in the Library of Congress, and dedicated to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky.” The 
soprano sings the Latin text, but the composer 
planned the work so that the audience would re- 
cite the Credo in English. When first performed, 
Miciko Hirayama was the soprano, Richard 
Dirksen led the audience, and John Reeves White 
conducted the extraordinary ensemble. 

The festival also introduced a highly unusual 
work for 28 instrumentalists by Jean-Claude 
Eloy (b. 1938), entitled Faisceaux-Diffractions. 
Commissioned by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, it was first played on October 30, 
1970, by the Contemporary Chamber Ensemble 
under the baton of Arthur Weisberg. 

It fell to the Claremont Quartet again to pre- 
miere the second String Quartet of Cristébal 
Halffier (b. 1930), subtitled Mémoires 1970, 
which was heard in the Library on October 31, 
1970. It, too, was written on commission for the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 

Charles Haubiel (b. 1892) is represented in 
this year’s acquisitions by a short Gigue, piano 
solo, and a variant version thereof entitled Topsy 
Turvey. This manuscript is a gift of J. Fischer & 
Bro., which also presented a Creed for mixed 
chorus and organ by Philip James (b. 1890). 

Newly established in the Music Division is the 
McKim Fund, a generous bequest from Mrs. W. 
Duncan McKim to promote chamber music for 
violin and piano by commissioning new works 
and arranging for their performance. One work 
commissioned by this new resource is a Fantasy 
Sonata by Meyer Kupferman (b. 1926) which 
was written in 1970. 

Another McKim commission has produced a 
Duo for violin and piano composed by Ezra 
Laderman (b. 1924). This work was first per- 
formed in the Library of Congress on May 21, 
1971, with Jaime Laredo, violinist, and Ruth 
Laredo, pianist. 

On a May Morning, by Francis Howard 
McKay (b. 1901), is a short piano solo presented 
by J. Fischer & Bro. 

Fantasy on the hymn tune “Sine nomine”’ is 
an organ solo by Edward Gould Mead (b. 1892) 
that comes from Delta Omicron fraternity. The 
basic air came from the pen of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. 


From Aurelio de la Vega, himself a well-known 





composer, came an important manuscript writ- 
ten by Roberto Pineda Duque (b. 1910) of Co- 
lombia, entitled 7 Canciones para conjunto vocal. 
It calls for four sopranos, four contraltos, four 
tenors, four basses and 18 instruments. The texts 
are by Jorge Gartan Duran. 

Thanks to another commission issued by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, the 
Music Division now has the holograph of a Can- 
tilena composed by Mel Powell (b. 1923). It is 
written for voice, violin, and tape and was first 
performed in the Library on October 31, 1970, 
Marni Nixon singing the soprano part and Ra- 
fael Druian playing the violin. 

A commission proffered by the McKim Fund 
resulted in the Violin Sonata No. 2 by Elie Sieg- 
meister (b. 1909), who finished the work on 
March 29, 1971. The first performance took place 
in the Library on May 21, 1971, when the artists 
were Jaime Laredo, violin, and Ruth Laredo, 
piano. 

In March 1969 William Sydeman (b. 1928) 
completed his Texture Study No. II for orches- 
tra. It was composed for the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation in the Library of Congress 
and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky. 


Letters and Papers of Musicians 


Extraordinary satisfaction results from the recent 
acquisition of musicians’ correspondence, per- 
sonal documents, and memorabilia. 

Several gifts from Mrs. Elliott C. Carter testify 
to the close relationship between Charles Edward 
Ives (1874-1954) and Mr. Carter (b. 1908), 
both prominent American composers. There are 
a number of autograph letters, dated from 1944 
to 1954, from Mrs. Ives to Mr. Carter in which 
she reflects her husband’s thoughts and feelings 
about some of his compositions. The works spe- 
cifically mentioned are Ives’ second, third, and 
fourth symphonies and Central Park in the Dark. 
There is an interesting printed program of a con- 
cert given by Pro Musica, Inc., in New York 
on January 29, 1927, at which the prelude and 
second movement of Ives’ Symphony No. 4 were 
heard for the first time. The program notes were 
written by the well-known novelist, Henry Bella- 
mann (1882-1945), of whom Ives must have 
been especially fond, for among Mrs. Carter’s 
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gifts is a copy of The Upward Pass, a collection 
of poems written by Bellamann and published in 
1928. This copy was Ives’ Christmas present to 
Mr. Carter for that year and was autographed by 
the older composer. 

Between 1944 and 1969, while he was research- 
ing the history of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, 
Charles V. Clifford carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with many individuals. He has pre- 
sented to the Library 68 letters resulting from 
this investigation, many of them written by very 
important persons. Among the autograph letters 
are found the names of Otto A. Harbach, Ray 
Henderson, Oscar Straus, Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and Peggy Wood; writers of typed letters 
include Wayne Barlow, Nathan Broder, Anne 
Browne, Irving Caesar, Eddie Cantor, Lehman 
Engel, Oscar Hammerstein II, Emmerich Kal- 
man, Edwin McArthur, Cole Porter, and Rich- 
ard Rodgers. 

For nearly 50 years the Music Division has 
been the fortunate holder of the bulk of music 
holographs of Léo Delibes (1836-91). Conse- 
quently it was gratifying to acquire four of his 
autograph letters to add to the few already here. 
None of them is dated, and only two identify 
their recipients, one written to M. le Marquis de 
Queux de St. Hilaire, the other to a M. Léon. 
The latter is the most interesting of the four let- 
ters, for it discusses the possible replacement of 
one singer by another and why, if replacement 
is necessary, a third might also be called in. 

Through the kindness of the Heineman Foun- 
dation, two remarkable autograph letters of 
Franz Liszt (1811-86) have been added to the 
enviable collection of this master’s correspond- 
ence already in the Music Division. Both of 
them were written to the Baroness Franziska von 
Biilow, mother of Hans von Biilow, who was 
greatly worried over her son’s career and future 
prospects. Liszt reassured her constantly about 
the young man’s talent, explained that a cool 
reception now and then was no reason for dis- 
couragement; he even expressed his willingness 
to take him into his own household and repeated 
his promise of support. The earlier of the two 
letters was written on March 26, 1853, the other 
on May 18 of the same year. Both are published 
in Hans von Biilow’s Briefe und Schriften, II. 
Band, 2. Auflage (Leipzig, 1899; p. 10-11 and 
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46-47). In publishing the second letter, the edi- 
tor omitted about one and a half pages of the 
autograph text, including all of the postscript. 
These two recent acquisitions now bring to four 
the number of autograph letters, all in French, 
in the Music Division that Liszt wrote to Biilow’s 
mother about Hans’ musical expectations. Ap- 
parently she could not resign herself to the prob- 
ability that her son was destined for musical 
greatness. 

Enhancing the Zettelmans’ gift of holograph 
scores of Arne Oldberg, mentioned earlier, was a 
vast collection of correspondence amounting to 
more than 1,000 letters, both autograph and 
typewritten. It is indeed fortunate that Mrs. Zet- 
telman, the composer’s daughter, preserved these 
documents, which are both personally and pro- 
fessionally interesting. They cover a period of 
more than 50 years, from Oldberg’s student days 
in Europe, late in the 19th century, to his retire- 
ment from professional life in the middle of the 
20th. The selection of just a few names among 
his correspondents gives an indication of the 
wealth of research material awaiting the histori- 
cal investigator: Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Désiré Defauw, Ar- 
thur Farwell, Arthur Foote, Hamlin Garland, 
Lawrence Gilman, Edgar  Stillman-Kelley, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Horatio Parker, Arthur Shepherd, Oscar G. T. 
Sonneck, Fritz Stiedry, Frederick Stock, Leopold 
Stokowski, George Szell, and Theodore Thomas. 
Probably the most interesting group of letters 
comprises 61 holograph missives written by Ar- 
thur Farwell, many of which describe the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the Wa-Wan Press when, 
in the first decade of this century, it was trying 
to lessen the burden and increase the prestige of 
the American composer. Historians of American 
music will benefit greatly from these documents. 

From Marina Koshetz the Music Division ob- 
tained five letters of Sergei Prokofieff (1891- 
1953), one of them a most welcome gift. Four 
are autograph, and all were written to the 
donor’s mother, Mme Nina Koshetz (1894— 
1965), an internationally famous concert so- 
prano. The letters were written during the period 
1920-22. 

From the same source, and thanks again to the 
generosity of the Heineman Foundation, came 


six autograph letters of Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(1873-1943), one typed letter of the great com- 
poser-pianist, one autograph letter written 
jointly by Mr. and Mrs. Rachmaninoff, and an 
autograph letter written by Mrs. Rachmaninoff 
alone. These letters were apparently all written 
between 1916 and 1922; most of them were ad- 
dressed to Mme Nina Koshetz, and they empha- 
sized personal matters rather than professional. 
The last one, however, dated October 29, 1922, 
was sent to A. A. Shubert in New York. In it 
Rachmaninoff, having heard a recording of Mme 
Koshetz, praises her voice and performance, but 
he goes on to say that the accompanist leaves 
something to be desired and that the piano is 
out of tune! 

For some years the Music Division has been 
most fortunate in obtaining correspondence and 
personal papers of Arnold Schoenberg (1874— 
1951), who exerted an unprecedented influence 
in 20th-century musical creativity. Mrs. Schoen- 
berg initiated these gifts to the Library, and since 
her death in 1967 her three children—Mrs. 
Nuria Nono, Lawrence Schoenberg, and Ronald 
Schoenberg—have followed her example. Last 
year about 75 autograph letters and cards were 
received, 19 written by Anton Webern (1883- 
1945) and 36 by Alban Berg (1885-1935). Most 
of them date from 1911 and 1912, and as a whole 
they are of the greatest importance. Of very spe- 
cial interest is a long autograph letter dated No- 
vember 16, 1911, from the famous artist Wassily 
Kandinsky (1866-1944) to the composer, in 
which he comments on the Blauer Reiter move- 
ment in art, his own artistic philosophy, and 
Schoenberg’s paintings. All of these letters are 
temporarily restricted. 


Early Imprints 


For the first time in several years the Music Di- 
vision finds itself in the fortunate position of 
acquiring more early imprints (music publica- 
tions issued before about 1825) than can be in- 
dividually listed. Many of them involve the flute, 
and these will be added to the music forming part 
of the celebrated Dayton C. Miller Flute Col- 
lection. Also, quite a few were formerly in the 
personal library of Dr. Heinrich Simon (1880- 
1941), one of the most distinguished refugees 
from Nazi Germany. This extraordinary man, at 





one time publisher of the world-renowned news- 
paper Die Frankfurter Zeitung, settled in Wash- 
ton, D.C., where he pursued his favorite hobby 
of research in music history and became an au- 
thority on Muzio Clementi. The following list 
is representative of the choicest items acquired 
during the year: 


Amé 

. . . Recueil d’Airs Choisis dans differens Operas 
Comiques et Ariettes de diverses Auteurs Arrangés 
Pour deux Violons ou Flite et Violon .. . 

A Paris, Chez Frere [179—?] 2 vol. in 4. 18 x 25 cm. 

(Parts) 


Barthélemon, Francois Hippolyte (1741-1808) 

A Grand Sonata for the Piano Forte. Composed and 
Dedicated to Miss Laetitia Williams . . . 

[London] Printed for the Author [1782?] 11 p. 33% 
cm. 

(Simon collection) 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827) 

Beethoven’s Grand Septour [sic], Arranged as a 
Duett, for Two Performers, on one Piano Forte, by the 
Author .. . 

London, Printed by Clementi & Co. [1817?] 47 p. 
324% cm. 

(Op. 20. Simon collection) 


This item is curious because the title page identi- 
fies the composer as the arranger of this version. 
The Kinsky-Halm index of Beethoven’s works 
mentions this edition but fails to specify who 
made the arrangement; it may be doubted that 
Beethoven did it. 


Bellamy, Richard (ca. 1743-1813?) 

Two sonatas for the Piano-Forte or Harpsichord 
adapted for the Use of Schools by R. Bellamy, Bac. 
Mus. 1789 .. . 

London, Printed by Longman and Broderip [1789] 1 
p.L, 8 p. 33% cm. 

(Simon collection) 


On the title page an unknown hand wrote: “A 
Curious & quaint book, now exceedingly rare.” 
No one will dispute this. 


Cambini, Giovanni Giuseppe (1746-1825) 

The Favorite Set of Six Trios for a German Flute, 
Violin and Violoncello ... Op.8... 

London, Printed for Rob. Birchall [ca. 1795] 32% 
cm. 

(Parts) 
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Campioni, Carlo Antonio (1702-93) 

VIII Sonates 4 Deux Flutes & Basse-Continue Com- 
posées par C. A. Campioni, Musicien de La Chambre 
de Sa Majesté Royale de Sardaigne &c. &c. &c. Oeuvre 
Quatrieme. 

A Amsterdam, Chez J. J. Hummel [176—?] 32 cm. 

( Parts) 


Although there is no entry for the above publica- 
tion in the British Union Catalogue of Early 
Music, a reference to it there identifies it as a 
composite work of the composer’s Op. 5, No. 1-5, 
Op. 4 and 3, and two unidentified sonatas, 


Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 

III. Fugues pour le Clavecin par Muzio Clementi. 
Oeuvre 5. Liv: 1. 

A Worms, Chez Jean Michel Goctz [ca. 1802] Pl. no. 
653. 1 p.L., 13 p. 26% x 32% cm. 

(Simon collection) 


. . . Three Sonatas for the Piano Forte, with Ac- 
companiments for Flute or Violin and Violoncello, (ad 
lib.). Composed and Dedicated to Miss Maria Caroline 
Blake, by Muzio Clementi. Op. 22 . . . 

London, Printed by Clementi, Banger, Collard, 
Davis & Collard [181—?] 7 p. 32% cm. 

(Cello part only. Simon collection) 


Above the title on this cello part is printed 
the phrase: “New edition with considerable 
improvements.” 


Clementi & Comp” Collection of Rondos, Airs, with 
Variations, and Military Pieces. For the Piano Forte. 
By the most Esteemed Composers. 
London, Printed by Clementi, Banger, Collard, 
Davis & Collard [181—?] [179]-186 p. 32% cm. 
(Installment No. 35 of a serial publication. Simon 
collection ) 


The following four publications are of interest 
both musically and bibliographically : 


Corelli, Arcangelo (1653-1713) 

Sonate a Tre. Due Violini e Violone Col Basso per 
L’Organo. Di Arcangelo Corelli Da Fusignano Detto il 
Bolognese. Opera Prima. 

A Amsterdam, Chez Estienne Roger [1705] 331% cm. 

(Parts) 


Sonate Da Camera a Tre. Due Violini e Violone Col 
Basso per l’Organo. Di Arcangelo Corelli Da Fusig- 
nano Detto il Bolognese. Opera Seconda. 

A Amsterdam, Chez Estienne Roger [1705] 33% 
cm. 

(Parts) 
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Title page of The Gamut, an early American instruction manual for school use. 


Sonate 4 Tre. Due Violini e Violone Col Basso per 
L’Organo. Di Arcangelo Corelli Da Fusignano Detto il 
Bolognese. Opera Terza. 

A Amsterdam, Chez Estienne Roger [1705] 33% 


cm. 
(Parts) 


Sonate Da Camera a Tre. Due Violini e Violone Col 
Basso per l’Organo. Di Arcangelo Corelli Da Fusig- 
nano Detto il Bolognese. Opera Quarta. 

A Amsterdam, Chez Estienne Roger [1705] 33% cm. 

(Parts) 


In these publications the bass part (cello) and 
the organ part (bass line only) are similarly fig- 
ured, but in several places the stringed instru- 
ment is given passage work not indicated in the 
organ part. Thus they do not duplicate each 
other. Also, on eight different pages of the organ 
parts there are manuscript additions, in three- 
part harmony, probably written by an 18th- 
century hand. 


The Gamut; or. Scale of music, for the use of schools. 

Albany: Printed by Charles R. and George Webster, 
at their Bookstore, in the White House, on the Corner 
of State and Pearl-streets: Where Printing and Book- 
binding are carried on in an extensive manner. [1790?] 
{6}, [12] p., 9 1. 11 x 21 cm. 


This little pamphlet enjoys a twofold importance 
as an early imprint and as a specimen of musical 
Americana, The first six pages are printed, the 
next 12 pages contain melodies only of 14 hymn 
tunes, in manuscript with titles but without texts, 
and the nine leaves are blank except for the last, 
on the verso of which appear several names. The 
clearest is “Sally Smith of Clarendon State of 
Vermont County of Rutland.” The book is some- 
what mutilated and it has been rebound; in its 
present organization the title page has become 
the third page. On the sixth page the interested 
reader will find this sage advice on “tuning and 
forming the voice”: 








Learners, who have attained to a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the Gamut, and first principles of Psalmody, 
and can readily tell the name of each line and space, 
both by letter and note (especially of the part they are 
learning) may proceed to tune and form the voice . . . 
Let the voice be clear and smooth as possible, neither 
forcing the sound through the nose, nor blowing 
through the teeth with the mouth shut;—a trembling 
in the voice is also carefully to be avoided. All high 
notes should be sounded soft, but not faint; the low 
notes full but not harsh; and let all be done with ease 
and freedom, endeavoring to cultivate a musical voice; 
observing, for imitation, the sweet sound of the violin, 
and the soft melody of the flute. 


Allen P. Britton and Irving Lowens, in their 
article “Unlocated Titles in Early Sacred 
American Music” (Notes, December 1953; 
p. 33-48), include this booklet in their survey. 
They assert that it was first published in 1788, 
and that all 18th-century editions are wanting. 
They also speculate that it was an early Ameri- 
can equivalent of a blank music notebook—hence 
the blank leaves following the printed pedagogi- 
cal advice. 

Another important instruction manual is the 

following: 
The German Flute Preceptor, or the Whole Art of play- 
ing the German Flute rendered easy to every Capacity 
Wherein, Every Instruction relative to that Instrument 
is elucidated in the most clear & simple manner & by 
which any one may without the assistance of a Master 
learn to play with Taste & Judgment in a short Time. 
To which is added an easy Method of acquiring the 
Double Tongue & a Valuable Selection of favorite 
Airs, Song Tunes & Duets . . . 

London, Printed for Goulding, Phipps & D’Almaine 
[ca. 1798] 1 p.l., 24, 12 p. 18 x 25 cm. 


In contemporary binding, the title page faces page 
1, and on the recto of the title page is the auto- 
graph of a former owner: “John Chirney’s Music 
Book, March 26th, 1798, Morpeth.” The duets 
are printed in score. No other copy of this book 
seems to be known, and even the redoubtable 
Dayton C. Miller seems to have had no knowl- 
edge of its existence. Bound within its covers are 
two more items of interest: 18 pages of familiar 
airs and duets from another, unidentified publi- 
cation, and a manuscript collection of familiar 
airs, duets, and melodies with bass accompani- 
ment, with and without texts (102 pages). 
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Ghillini di Asuni (fl. 1765-87) 

Six easy Duetts for two German Flutes to which 
are annexed several of the most favorite Airs with 
Variations ... Op: XVII... 

London, Printed & sold by J. Preston [1784?] 1 p.L, 
20 p. 33% cm. 

(Score) 


Granier, Frangois (1717-79) 
5° Reciieil d’Airs d’Opera et Opera comique ar- 
rangés Pour deux Flites . 
A Paris: [Leduc, 178—?] 2 p.l., 80 p. 192 x 27% cm. 
(Score) 


7° Reciieil d’Airs d’Opera et Opera comique ar- 
rangés Pour deux Flites . . . 

(Score) 

A Paris: [Leduc, 178—?] 2 p.l., 80 p. 20 x 29 cm. 

8° Reciieil d’Airs d’Opera et Opera comique ar- 
rangés Pour deux Flites . . . 

A Paris: [Leduc, 178—?] 2 p.l., 80 p. 20 x 29 cm. 

(Score) 


The numerals in the three Granier collections 
were inserted by hand, and the labels of Imbault 
are mounted over the original imprint. 
Haydn, Franz Joseph (1732-1809) 
Three Divertimentos for a Flute, Violin, and Bass; 
Composed by Guiseppe [sic] Haydn of Vienna... . 
London: Printed & sold by Preston [1788?] 32% cm. 
(Parts) 


These pieces by Haydn are arrangements of his 
Trios for baryton, viola, and cello. They are listed 
in Hoboken’s index as: XI, 8; XI C, 2; and 
XI, 6. 


Hoffmeister, Franz Anton (1754-1812) 

Trois Trios pour la flute traversiere, violino, & vio- 
loncelle . . . Oeuvre 12. 

A Amsterdam, Chez I. Schmitt [ca. 1785] 32 cm. 

(Parts. The “12” added by hand) 

Hugot, F. G. 

Three Concertante Duetts for Two Flutes. Composed 
by F. G. Hugot, First Flute at the Italian Opera, in 
Pela Oe 3 ..... 

London, Printed & Sold by I. Fentum [ca. 1790] 32 
cm. 

(Parts) 


The next item is a rare and fascinating Czech 
collection of 410 psalm and hymn tunes dating 
from 1659. The music is represented by melodies 
only, in plain-song notation, and the volume is 
still bound in contemporaneous leather with part 
of the original metal clasps attached. It is listed 
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as No. 3710 in the standard reference work Kni- 
hopis eskych a slovenskych tiski od doby nej- 
starsi ak do konce XVIII. stoleti . . . Cast IV 
(Praze, 1948) : 


Kancyonal. To gest/Kniha Zalmii a Pjsnj duchownjch/ 
k chwale Bozj a spxsytedinému Wérjcych wzdél’anj y 
dawno prwé/y w nowé ted’/gazykem Ceskym slo- 
Zenych/a nynj spolu wydanych. 

W Amsterdamé, V Krystofa Kunrdda / Léta 
M.DC. LIX [28], 750 p. 1342 cm. 


Another interesting collection of sacred music 
is the fourth edition of the following, from the 
library of Heinrich Simon: 

Kuehnau, Johann Christoph (1735-1805) 

Alte und neue Choralgesaenge, vierstimmig ausge- 
setzt von Johann Christoph Kuehnau, gewesenem Kan- 
tor und Musikdirektor bei der Dreifaltigkeitskirche. 
Vierte verbesserte Auflage, herausgegeben von Johann 
Friedrich Wilhelm Kuehnau. 

Berlin, Im Verlage des Herausgebers, 1823. 2 p.l., 
219 p. 22 x 26% cm. 


Contained are 336 four-part chorales printed in 
close score (soprano and bass clefs, with the bass 
part figured) . Each chorale bears a title, although 
the texts are lacking, and composers’ names are 
mentioned when known or attributed. The 
melodies are alleged to date from the fourth 
century through mid-18th century. 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91) 

Seventeen Duetts, for Two Violins or Flutes, ar- 
ranged from the Celebrated Opera, Zauberflote . . . 

London, Printed & Sold by Kauntze, Whitehall 
[179-?] 32 cm. 

(Parts) 


After the imprint of this publication the publisher 
announced: “Where may be had a Violoncello 
part to these Duets, which may be Played as Trios 
ad Libitum Likewise the Same Opera as Quar- 
tets for Two Violins, Tenor, & Violoncello.” 


Paér, Ferdinando (1771-1839) 

Camilla, pour Deux Flutes Traversieres . . . 

A Maience, Chez B. Schott [ca. 1800] Pl. no. 127. 
33% cm. 

(Parts) 


Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph (1757-1831) 

Six duos Composées Pour deux violons Par M" Ig- 
nace Pleyel Arrangé Pour deux flutes traversieres Par 
M’* Devienne. 

Berlin, Amsterdam, Chéz J. J. Hummel [ca. 1792] 
Pl. no. 783. 32 cm. 

(Parts) 




















































Title page of a Kancyonal, a Czech collection of Psalm 
and hymn tunes published in 1659. 





Very rare, very valuable, and very important 
is the following early Protestant hymnal which 
the Heineman Foundation acquired for the 
Library: 

Praetorius, Hieronymus (1560-1629) 

Melodeyen Gesangbuch Darinn D. Luthers vnd an- 
der Christen gebreuchlichsten Gesenge/jhren gewéhn- 
lichen Melodeyen nach/Durch Hieronymum Praetori- 
um, Joachimum Deckerum, Jacobum Praetorium, 
Davidem Scheidemannum. Musicos vii verordnete Or- 
ganisten in den vier Caspelkirchen zu Hamburg/ 
in vier stimmen vbergesetzt/begriffen sindt. 

Gedruckt zu Hamburg/durch Samuel Riidinger. 
Anno Christi. 1604. 411, [4] p. 16% cm. 


Bound in contemporary vellum, this is the first 
edition of a highly significant collection con- 
taining 91 hymn texts and 88 musical settings 
in four parts. The foreword, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1604, was supplied by Gabriel Husduvius. 
The music, intentionally simple in an effort to 
stimulate and encourage congregational sing- 
ing, was composed by the organists of the four 
main church districts of Hamburg. It may be said 
that the basic repertoire of the German Protes- 
tant hymnal is still to be found in these pages. 
Two melodies were printed here for the first 
time: “Selig der Mann zu preisen ist” and “Ich 
armer Mensch unselig zwar” (cf. Johannes Zahn, 
Die Melodien der deutschen evangelischen 
Kirchenlieder, V1, No. 369). Further descrip- 
tion of the book will be found in the cata- 
log of the music library of Werner Wolffheim, 
volume II, No. 1878. 


Rault, Félix (b. 1736) 

Trois trios Pour deux fifites et Basson dediés a 
M. F. Bartoluccei . . . Oeuvre 25... 

A Paris, Chez Pleyel [ca. 1797] 32% cm. 

(Parts) 


Roeser, Valentin (1735?-after 1782) 

3° Recueil d’Airs d’Opéra et opera comiques Ar- 
rangés pour deux Flfites par Valentin Roeser, Musicien 
et Pensionnaire de S. A. S. Monseigneur le Duc 
d’Orleans .. . 

A Paris: [Leduc, 178-?] 1 p.1., 41 p. 20 x 28% cm. 

(Score. Label of Imbault mounted over imprint) 


Stabinger, Mattia 

. . . Sei quartetti notturni per quattro flauti da 
eserguirsi ciascheduna delle dette quattro parti anche 
col violino in vece del flauto . . . Opera VI. 
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In Venezia, Presso Antonio Zatta e Figli [ca. 1793] 
334% cm. 
( Parts) 


Stamitz, Johann Wenzel Anton (1717-57) 
An Overture By Stamitz Sen" as Performed at the 
Pantheon, and other Public-Concerts . . . 


London, Printed for W. Napier [ca. 1780] Pl. no. 
65. 35 cm. 


(Orchestra parts. Simon collection) 


The caption titles in the above work read 
“Sinfonia II,” and the key is E flat major. 
Beneath the imprint on the main title page this 
notice is printed: “N.B. An Overture by a 
Capital Master will be Published Monthly, till 
Six are completed.” 


Stumpff, Johann Christian (1763 ?-1801?) 

5° Reciieil d’airs d’opera et opera comiques Arrangés 
pour deux Flfites par C. Stumpff Pour servir de Suite 
aux trois Reciieils de V. Roeser . . . 

A Paris: [Boyer et Le Menu, 178—?] 
1 p.1., 39 p. 20 x 29 cm. 

(Score. Label of Imbault mounted over imprint) 


VIII*® Reciieil d’Airs d’Opera et Opera comiques 
arrangés pour deux Flfites . . . 

A Paris: [Boyer et Le Menu, 178—?] 
1 p.1., 37 p. 20 x 28 cm. 

(Score. Label of Imbault mounted over imprint) 


IX° Reciieil d’Airs d’Opera et Opera comiques 
arrangés Pour deux Fifites . . . 

A Paris: [Boyer et Le Menu, 178—?] 
1 p.., 37 p. 192 x 274% cm. 

(Score. Label of Imbault mounted over imprint) 


14° Reciieil d’airs d’opera et opera comiques Ar- 
rangés Pour deux Flites . . . 
A Paris: [Boyer et Le Menu, 178—?] 
1 p.l., 21 p. 19% x 28 cm. 
(Score. ‘14.°’ added by hand. Label of Imbault 
mounted over imprint) 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


The past year was also most fruitful in the har- 
vest of full scores of opera and ballet. New acqui- 
sitions span a period of approximately two 
centuries, and styles of composition cover an even 
longer period. They greatly enhance the cele- 
brated collection already on the Music Division’s 
shelves. 
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Title page of the first edition of Hieronymus Praetorius’ Melodeyen Gesangbuch, published in 1604. 





Bianchi, Francesco (1752-1810) 

La Villanella Rapita, Ou La Villageoise Enlevée. 
Opera Bonffon [sic] En Trois Actes, Représenté au 
théatre de Monsieur en 1789. Musique Italienne de 
Diférens Célébres Compositeurs. Paroles Italienne 
Traduite en Frangaises, Par M.D... . 

A Paris, Chez le S’ Sieber [1789?] Pl. no. 1060. 
1 p.l., 267 p. 34 cm. 

(Simon collection ) 


The music of several composers was used in this 
work, but it remains known as Bianchi’s most 
popular production, first performed in the au- 
tumn of 1783 in Venice. The overture is credited 
to Ferrary, and other composers mentioned are 
Bianchi, Fazazzi, Mozart, Paisiello, Gullielmi, 
Sarti, and Martini. The text is in French and 
Italian. 

Bizet, Georges (1838-75) 

Don Procopio. Opéra bouffe en deux actes de Paul 
Collin et Paul Bérel d’aprés les comédies italiennes du 
XVII® et du XVIII® siécles . . . Révision musicale 
et réduction pour piano et chant par Ch. Malherbe. 


Partition orchestre, textes francais et italien. 
Paris: Choudens, c1905 [c1906]. 2 p.1., 274 p. 39 cm. 


The original Italian text of this little known 
work was by Carlo Cambiaggio. It was first pro- 
duced after Bizet’s death, and three different 
dates have been given for the original perform- 
ance, but the correct one seems to be March 10, 
1906, in Monte Carlo, with Raoul Gunsbourg 
conducting. French recitatives were provided by 


Charles Malherbe. 


Blech, Leo (1871-1958) 

Die Strohwitwe. Operette in drei Akten von August 
Neidhart . . . Partitur.. . 

Berlin: Drei Masken-Verlag [c1920] 1 p.l., 315 p. 
33 cm. 

Brandt-Buys, Jan (1868-1933) 

Die Schneider von Schénau. Komische Oper in 3 
Akten ... 

Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne, c1916. 377 p. 33% cm. 

(Text by B. Warden and I. M. Welleminsky. First 

performed April 1, 1916, in Dresden) 
Britten, Benjamin (b. 1913) 

Albert Herring. A comic opera in three acts. Lib- 
retto freely adapted from a short story of Guy de Mau- 
passant by Eric Crozier .. . Op. 39... 

London [etc.]: Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd. [c1969] 5 p.1., 
514 p. 27% cm. 


The title and text of this full score are in English 
and German, translated into the latter tongue by 
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Fritz Schréder. These notes appear in the pub- 
lication: “Dedicated to E. M. Forster in admira- 
tion” and “Written to launch the first season of 
The English Opera Group and .. . first per- 
formed at the Glyndebourne Opera House on 
June 20th, 1947. . . . Conducted by: Benjamin 
Britten and Ivan Clayton. Produced by: Fred- 
erick Ashton. Scenery and costumes by: John 
Piper.” The Maupassant story providing the 
original stimulus was Le Rosier de Madame 
Husson. 


Constant, Marius (b. 1925) 

. . . Le Souper. Opéra pour un personnage en un 
acte. Livret de Jean Tardieu. 

Paris: Amphion Editions Musicales [c1969] 91 p. 
29 cm. 

(Awarded the Grand Prix National de la Musique 
in 1968) 


Einem, Gottfried von (b. 1918) 

Der Prozess. Nach dem Roman von Franz Kafka. 
Neun Bilder in zwei Teilen von Boris Blacher und 
Heinz von Cramer . . . Opus 14. Partitur. 

Berlin, Wiesbaden: Bote & Bock [c1969] 2 p.l., 493 
p. 28% cm. 

(First performed August 17, 1953, in Salzburg, Karl 
Béhm conducting) 


George Gershwin is world-famous for his opera 
Porgy and Bess, but the following early work can 
claim at least some relationship to the operatic 
genre: 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
135 Street. George Gershwin . . . 
2 p.l., 156 p. 34% cm. 


This manuscript full score, written by the orches- 
trator Will Vodery (1885-1951), bears the com- 
poser’s autograph signature on the cover. Called 
an opera in one act, it was first produced in New 
York as Blue Monday on August 28, 1922, as part 
of George White’s Scandals. With the score are 
typed analytical notes by Ira Gershwin, who is 
also the donor of this fascinating and doubtless 
unique item. 

Grétry, André Ernest Modeste (1741-1813) 

. . . Le Tableau Parlant. Comédie parade en un 
Acte et en Vers Dédié 4 Monseigneur Le Duc de 
Choiseul. Mis en Musique par M. Gretry De I’Accadé- 
mie de Boulogne. Représenté pour la premiere fois Je 20 
Septembre 1769, par les Comédiens Italiens du Roy... 

A Paris, Aux Adresses ordinaires de Musique, A Lion, 
M. Castaud [1769?] 1 p.1., 135 p. 34 cm. 

(Text by Louis Anseaume. Simon collection) 
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Haas, Joseph (1879-1960) 

Tobias Wunderlich. Oper in drei Aufziigen (6 Bil- 
dern) von Hermann Heinz Ortner und Ludwig 
Andersen . . . Opus 90... . 

Mainz: B. Schott’s Sdéhne [cl937] 2 p.l., 464 p. 
334 cm. 

(First performed November 24, 1937, in Kassel) 


Haubenstock-Ramati, Roman (b. 1919) 

. . . Amerika. Eine Oper in zwei Teilen nach dem 
gleichnamigen Roman von Franz Kafka und der 
Bihnenbearbeitung von Max Brod. Libretto von 
Roman Haubenstock-Ramati. Revidierte Fassung . . . 

[Wien] Universal Edition [c1970] 5 p.l., 286 p. 40 
cm. 
(Commissioned by the Deutsche Oper, Berlin. First 
performed October 8, 1966, in Berlin) 


Hovhaness, Alan (b. 1911) 

... The Leper King. Opus 219. Music-Dance- 
Drama. Libretto by the composer . . . Commissioned 
by the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

New York: C. F. Peters Corp., c1967. 49 p. 2642 cm. 


The curious Hovhaness work calls for one bari- 
tone solo, a male chorus of eight baritones (or any 
multiple of eight), or a mixed chorus assembled 
by adding eight (or any multiple thereof) mezzo- 
sopranos to the baritones. The slight instrumen- 
tation calls only for three flutes, one trumpet, 
one kettledrum, and percussion in two sections. 


Janaéek, Leo’ (1854-1928) 

Jenifa, Her Foster Daughter. Opera in 3 acts from 
Moravian peasant life by Gabriele Preiss . . . Score. 
Edited by J.M. Diirr (1969). English translation by 
Otakar Kraus and Edward Downes. 


[Vienna] Universal Edition [c1969] 6 p.l., 467 p. 26 
cm. 


(Title and text in Czech, German, and English) 


First produced in Brno on January 21, 1904, 
under its original title Jeji Pastorkytia (Her Foster 
Daughter) , this work passed unnoticed except by 
specialists. Twelve years later, on May 26, 1916, 
it was presented in Prague as Jenifa, and from 
then on it was an undisputed success. 


Khachaturian, Aram II’ich (b. 1903) 

. . . Spartacus. Ballet in four acts, nine scenes. 
Libretto by N. Volkov . . . 

Moscow: State Publishers Music, 1970. 
2 vol. 30 cm. 

(Title and imprint in Russian and English. First per- 
formed December 29, 1956, in Leningrad) 


Kremser, Eduard (1838-1914) 
Eine Operette. Operette in 1 Act .. . 
Wien: Gustav Lewy [n.d.] 101 p. 24% x 32 cm. 


Laparra, Raoul (1876-1943) 
Le Joueur de Viole . . . 
Paris: Heugel [1925 ?] 528 p. 36 cm. 
(Opera in four acts, text by the composer. First per- 
formed December 24, 1925, in Paris, Maurice 
Frigara conducting) 


Lawes, William (1602-45) 

Trois Masques a la Cour de Charles I** d’Angleterre: 
The Triumph of Peace; The Triumphs of the Prince 
d@’Amour; Britannia Triumphans. Livrets de John 
Shirley et William Davenant. Dessins d’Inigo Jones. 
Musique de William Lawes. Introductions, commen- 
taires et transcriptions par Murray Lefkowitz. 

Paris: Editions due Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1970. 355, [2] p. 28 cm. 


The three important British masques in this 
notable reconstruction date from 1634, 1636, and 
1638, respectively. 
Maini, Manlio 

. . . Apollo e Dafne. Egloga coreografica seconda 
lantica favola riportata nella ‘““Metamorfosi” (libro I 
versi 452-567) da P. Ovidio e ripresa ne “L’Oleandro” 
(Alcyone) da G. D’Annunzio. . . 

Roma: Edizioni de Santis, 1968. v, 90 p. 34 cm. 


(First performed August 7, 1959, in the Teatro del 
Vittoriale) 


A twofold interest and significance attaches to 
the next item, a modern Austrian manuscript 
score of a Monteverdi masterpiece which had the 
original title J/ Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria. 


Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 

Die Heimkehr des Odysseus. Musikdrama in einem 
Prolog und drei Akten (sechs Bildern). Dichtung von 
Giacomo Badoaro. Musik von Claudio Monteverdi. 
(1641) Deutsche Biihnenbearbeitung von Robert Haas. 
(1926) Eigentum D* Robert Haas... . 

1 p.L., 231 p. 35% cm. 


This manuscript, presumably the holograph of 
Robert Haas, seems to be a revision of the score 
which the same editor prepared four years earlier 
for publication in the Denkmdler der Tonkunst 
in Osterreich (Band 57, 1922). The “1926” on 
the title page is crossed out. Only a German text 
is present. 


Paliashvili, Zakharii Petrovich (1872-1933) 

. . . Daisi. Opera v trekh deistvifakh. Libretto V. 
Gunifa. Russkii tekst E. Aleksandrovoi. Redaktsiia 
Vakhtanga Paliashvili .. . 





Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal’noe Izdatel’- 
stvo, 1960. 2 vol. 291 cm. 

(Text in Georgian and Russian. Editorial note in 

Georgian, Russian, and English) 

Rabl, Walter (1873-1940) 

Liane. Dichtung in einem Vorspiel und 3 Aufziigen 
unter Benutzung der Idee eines Andersenschen Mar- 
chens von Wilhelm Eberhard Ernst . . . 

Strassburg i. E.: Siiddeutscher Musikverlag [1903 ?] 
1 p.1., 382, 229 p. 34 cm. 

(First performed March 18, 1903, in Strassburg, 

Otto Lohse conducting) 


Rameau, Jean-Philippe (1683-1764) 

. . . Acante et Céphise . . . Réalisation de Marc 
Vaubourgnin. 

[Paris: E. F. M. Technisonor, c1969] 3 vol. 36 cm. 


The above work, by one of the great figures of 
music history, is a “pastorale héroique” in three 
acts. With text by Jean Francois Marmontel, it 
was written on order to celebrate the birth of the 
Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of the Dauphin and 
elder brother of Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X. The date of the first performance in 
Paris has been disputed as November 18 or 19, 
1751, but Lionel de La Laurencie (in Rameau, 
Paris, 1926; p. 125) gives an earlier date: No- 


vember 9, 1751. This is the first French opera, 
incidentally, in which clarinets were given in- 
dividual parts. 

A new edition of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
always commands interest, particularly when it 
seems to be critically edited with the greatest of 
care, such as the following: 


Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868) 

. . . Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Melodramma buffo in 
due atti di Cesare Sterbini dalla commedia omonina di 
Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais. Prima rappre- 
sentazione: Roma, Teatro Argentina, 20 febbraio 1816. 
Partitura. Edizione critica a cura di Alberto Zedda 
(1969). 

[Milano] Ricordi [1969] 6 p.1., 432 p. 28 cm. 


Accompanying the score is a separate volume of 
134 pages containing the editor’s “commento 
critico.” Few persons realize that the original 
title of this operatic masterpiece was Almaviva 
o sia L’Inutile Precauzione, which was dropped 
at the Bologna production on August 10, 1816. 
Schlosser, Gert 


. . . Briicke oder Dom. Ein Singspiel aus dem alten 
Frankfurt .. . 
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5 p.L., 518 p. 34 cm. 
(Reproduction of ms. Libretto by the composer) 


No fewer than four opera full scores of Sme- 
tana found their way to Washington during the 
past year, all published in mid-20th century: 


Smetana, Bedfich (1824—84) 

. . « Dvé Vdovy. Komicka opera ve dvou jednanich. 
Text podle veselohry Feliciena Méallefillea napsal 
Emanuel Ziingl . . . 

Praha: Spoleténost Bedficha Smetany v Praze, Na- 
rodni Hudebni Vydavatelstvi Orbis, 1950. 10 p.1., 654, 
[2] p., front. 26% cm. 

(Comic opera in two acts. English title: “Two 

Widows.” Preface by Franti8ek Barto’. First per- 

formed March 27, 1874, in Prague) 


. . . Hubitka. Prostonarodni opera o dvou jedna- 
nich. Slova podle povidky Karoliny Svétlé napsala 
Eliska Krasnohorské . . . 

[Praha] Spoleénost Bedficha Smetany v Praze, 1942. 
4 p.l., 493, [1] p., front. 26 cm. 

(Opera in two acts. English title: “The Kiss.” First 

performed November 7, 1876, in Prague) 


. . . LibuSe. Slavnostni zpévohra ve 3 oddélenich 
. . » Slova od Josefa Wenziga . . . 

[Praha] Spoleténost Bed¥icha Smetany v Praze, 1949. 
xvi, 735 p. 26 cm. 

(Opera in three acts. First performed June 11, 1881, 

in Prague) 

. . . Tajemstvi. Komicka zpévohra ve tfech déjst- 
vich. Slova napsala Eliika Krasnohorska . . . 

[Praha] Museum BedFicha Smetany v Praze, Statni 
Nakladatelstvi Krasné Literatury, Hudby a Uméni v 
Praze, 1953. xxviii, [4], 534, [1] p., front. 27 cm. 

(Comic opera in three acts. English title: “The 

Secret.” Foreword in Czech by Frantigek BartoS; 

synopsis in Czech, Russian, German, English, and 

French. First performed September 18, 1878, in 

Prague) 


Of special interest to lovers of Anglo-Saxon 
operetta is the following publication, which is im- 
portant both musically and bibliographically. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842-1900) 

. . . The Mikado. Operetta in two acts with libretto 
by W. S. Gilbert. A reproduction in facsimile of the 
autograph score in the Library of the Royal Academy 
of Music, London. Introduction by Gordon Jacob. 

[Farnborough, Hants., England] Gregg International 
Publishers Ltd., 1968. ix p., 1 1., 391 (ie., 403) p. 29% 
x 37% cm. 


On the verso of the title page appears this notice: 
“This facsimile is published with the approval 
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of The Royal Academy of Music and The D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Trust Limited.” To the overture 
(pages 1-54), which seems to be in a different 
hand, is appended this note: “Overture designed 
& scored within 30 hours. H. C.” The initials 
stand for Hamilton Clarke (James Hamilton 
Smee Clarke, 1840-1912) , composer, conductor, 
and Sullivan’s assistant. When this operetta clas- 
sic was first produced (premiered in London, 
March 14, 1885, with the composer conduct- 
ing) it enjoyed a phenomenal run of 672 
performances! 
Weismann, Julius (1879-1950) 

Die pfiffige Magd. Komische Oper in drei Akten 


nach einem Lustspiel von Ludwig Holberg . . . Opus 
ae 


Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne [c1939] 2 p.1., 364 p. 3312 
cm. 


(First performed February 11, 1939, in Leipzig) 


Miscellaneous 


Terminating this section of this report every year 
is a list of miscellaneous items, so called because 
they do not fit neatly into any of the established 
categories. They are always of unusual interest, 
sometimes very precious, and occasionally unique. 


The miscellaneous receipts of the past year are 
extraordinarily varied and cover a span of several 
centuries. 

The Embassy of Australia presented an in- 
teresting assemblage of printed music and sound 
recordings collectively entitled “Music by Aus- 
tralian composers.” Officially organized by the 
Australian Government as “Survey No. 1,” it em- 
braces compositions and recordings of 10 Aus- 
tralian composers who are thus given signal rec- 
ognition by their own country. The music varies 
from short songs to elaborate orchestral scores. 
The composers represented are John Antill (b. 
1904), Nigel Butterley (b. 1935), Clive Douglas 
(b. 1903), George Dreyfus (b. 1928), Alfred 
Francis Hill (1870-1960), Robert Hughes (b. 
1912), Dorian Le Gallienne (1915-63), Richard 
Meale (b. 1932), Peter Schulthorpe (b. 1929), 
and Felix Werder (b. 1922). 

A fascinating publication recently issued 
(1970) by Columbia University Press in New 
York is a holograph facsimile of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata for cello and piano, 
Op. 69. The other movements seem to be irre- 
trievably lost. Not only is this work a masterpiece 


in itself, it is also, according to the introductory 
note by Lewis Lockwood, “historically the first 
sonata for violoncello and piano by a major com- 
poser in which a fully balanced functional rela- 
tionship between the two instruments is 
achieved.” An extensive analysis of the manu- 
script by Professor Lockwood appeared in The 
Music Forum, volume II (New York, London: 
Columbia University Press, 1970; p. 1-109). 

A collection of Civil War song sheets or broad- 
sides, most of them published by Charles Magnus 
of New York, was added to the Music Division’s 
Americana holdings and placed in the Scala col- 
lection. Illustrated in color, these songs (texts 
only, the tunes sometimes indicated) were very 
popular and are now eagerly sought items. Those 
recently acquired are: 


The Battle of the Wilderness 
Darkey Conscript 

Sheridan’s “Early” Victory 

Nellie of the North 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Oh Jeff! Oh Jeff! 

Victory at Last 

He’s Gone to the Arms of Abraham 
Columbia’s Hardy Seamen 

Cheer! Boys, Cheer! 

Jeff Davis 

Mother Dear, I’m Thinking of You 
Our Grandfather’s Days 

The Colored Volunteers 

Mother would Comfort Me 

Home without a Mother 


A most curious gift, from Ira Gershwin, is a 
set of 25 gold coins about the size of 25-cent 
pieces and each representing a composer. On one 
side of each coin is the portrait uf a composer and 
the inscription “Epoque d’Or des Grands Maitres 
de la Musique,” and on the verso is a female 
figure with a lyre and the inscription “La Numis- 
matique Universelle Argor.” These coins were 
issued by the Bank of Switzerland, and the com- 
posers so honored are Bach, Beethoven, Bellini, 
Berlioz, Bizet, Boito, Brahms, Catalani, Chopin, 
Debussy, Donizetti, Gounod, Leoncavallo, Liszt, 
Mascagni, Massenet, Mozart, Mussorgskii, Puc- 
cini, Rossini, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Verdi, 
Wagner, and—the one who makes this set of 
special interest to Americans—George Gershwin! 

Three more interesting gifts from Ira Gershwin 











must be mentioned here. One is a handsomely 
bound collection of excerpts from the musical 
comedy Bloomer Girl, composed by Harold Arlen 
(b. 1905) and first presented in New York on 
October 5, 1944. The volume was autographed 
in 1945 by Anya and Harold Arlen for presenta- 
tion to Lee and Ira Gershwin. Another gift is a 
full orchestra score of a suite derived from the 
opera Porgy and Bess. Probably unpublished, it 
consists of pages reproduced from the holograph 
score of the opera (also in the Music Division) 
and bears the title Catfish Row. In suite form, this 
music was first performed on January 21, 1936, in 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the baton of Alexander Smallens. And, 
finally, Ira Gershwin presented a typed radio 
script of nine leaves which furnished the conver- 
sation of George Gershwin, Mrs. Rose Gershwin 
(the mother of George and Ira), and William 
Merrigan Daly in a broadcast over Station WJZ 
on March 13, 1933. The script bears a number of 
penciled corrections. Accompanying both of 
these gifts are the donor’s typed explanatory 
notes. 

One of the most important acquisitions of re- 
cent years, obtained with the assistance of the 
Heineman Foundation, is the following: 


Le Tonnelier, Hieronymus 

Pastoralle svr l’entree de Monsieur Menion, en la 
principauté du College de Saincte Barbe. Par Hierosme 
Tonnelier Senonois. 

A Paris, Par Denis du Pré, Imprimeur demourant en 
la rue des Amandiers, a l’enseigne de la Verité. 1384 
[sic; i.e., 1584] 19, [1] p. 21 cm. 


This precious little pamphlet, modest in size but 
of great historical significance, can claim priority 
in being a forerunner of French opera, which de- 
scends from pastoral plays of the mid-17th cen- 
tury. It predates by 75 years Robert Cambert’s 
La Pastorale en Musique (1659), generally ac- 
knowledged as the beginning of French dramatic 
music. 

Le Tonnelier’s opus is a hitherto unrecorded 
pastoral play presented when a new rector took 
office in the Collége de Sainte Barbe, which was 
founded in 1460 and is one of the oldest academic 
institutions in Paris. There can be no doubt that 
music, although absent in this publication, played 
an essential part in the production, for it opens 
with singing and closes with a choral song. Since 
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Following pages: Title page and first page of text of 
Pastoralle (1584), by Hieronymus Le Tonnelier. 


the entire text is all in Alexandrine verse, much 
and possibly all of it was sung. No other copy of 
this “libretto” is known to exist. 

In the last year or two the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress has received papers 
and documents from the famed MacDowell Col- 
ony in Peterborough, N.H. A recent shipment 
contained a harmony textbook which Edward 
Alexander MacDowell (1861-1908) himself had 


used as a young student in Paris: 


Savard, Marie-Gabriel-Augustin (1814~81) 

Cours complet d’harmonie théorique et pratique 
. . . Ouvrage adopté pour servir 4 l’enseignement au 
Conservatoire National de Musique. Cinquiéme édition. 
Tome second. 

Paris: E. & A. Girod [n.d.] 2 p.1., 231 p. 27 cm. 


Transferred to the Music Division, this treatise 
exhibits several important reactions of the 16- 
year-old youth to the pedantic principles set 
forth. His markings, in fact, appear on 35 of the 
pages; they are usually in pencil and indicate 
queries, fault-findings, or simply typographical 
errors. 

On the title page, MacDowell clearly estab- 
lished when he was using the book by writing 
“E. A. MacDowell Paris éléve au Conservatoire 
1878.” On page 18 he twice wrote “tres mauvais” 
over the author’s supposedly exemplary har- 
monies. On page 49 he wrote “il double la tierce 
deux fois . . . et en basse—et laisse . . . sans 
quinte. Mauvais” and again “trés mauvais” (the 
ellipsis in the quotation shows an elimination re- 
sulting from binding or rebinding the book). 
Writing in ink on page 143, MacDowell noted 
that “toutes les parties montent ensemble aussi,” 
and by placing a question mark over the progres- 
sion he was studying, he obviously meant harsh 
criticism, certainly not approval or doubt. 

The book is bound in plain boards, with a 
mounted label on the cover bearing this hand- 
written, but not holograph, legend: 

Cours Complet de Harmonie 
Tome II 
(Harmonie Realisée) 
par 
Augustin Savard 
(Prof au Conservatoire de Paris) 
propriété de E. A. M°Dowell. 
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At the bottom of this manuscript copy of Schumann’s 
Novelette, Op. 21, No. 2, is the composer’s holograph 
inscription to Franz Liszt. 


Again thanks are due to the generous Heine- 
man Foundation for a manuscript that brings 
together two famous names: Robert Schumann 
(1810-56) and Franz Liszt (1811-86). The item 
in question is a manuscript copy (not holograph) 
of Schumann’s deservedly popular and well- 
known Novelette in D major, Op. 21, No. 2, for 
piano solo. Scattered throughout the manuscript 
are many dynamic and expression marks in the 
composer’s hand, and at the end he wrote: “Gruss 
in Deutschland an Hrn. Franz Liszt von Robert 
Schumann. Leipzig den 20 April 1838.” Then he 
sent it to Liszt, who responded with warm grati- 
tude. At this time the two master composers had 
not yet met personally, but they greatly admired 
each other. 

The D major Novelette was composed in 1838 
and first published in 1839. The manuscript copy 
and the subsequent publication show some dis- 
tinct and interesting differences. In the former 
Schumann himself wrote “Aeusserst brillant” ; 
in print the direction is “Ausserst rasch und mit 
Bravour.” In the middle section of the manu- 
script Schumann wrote “Trio” and “Etwas 
langsamer”; the published version has “Inter- 
mezzo. Etwas langsamer, durchaus zart.” Schu- 
mann also gave programmatic hints in the 
manuscript as to the meaning of the music by 
entitling the first part “Sarazene” and the middle 
portion “Zuleika,” both names appearing in the 
poetry of Goethe and Byron. These names van- 
ished when the piece was published. And, look- 
ing at the music, one discovers that in the 
distribution of notes in the left hand the manu- 
script differs from the published version. 

Liszt was already enthusiastic about Schu- 
mann’s music. An article signed by Liszt had ap- 
peared in the November 12, 1837, issue of the 
Revue et Gazette musicale de Paris, in which he 
praised three of the German’s works (Op. 5, 11, 
and 14) and told his readers that “ceux qui 
aiment l’art se réjouiraient de ce nouvel espoir 
d’avenir.” Schumann, “this new hope of the 
future,” was obviously delighted with the dis- 
cerning essay and sent the Novelette to Liszt to 
convey his appreciation. Liszt, in Vienna, re- 
sponded promptly by writing a long letter (Liszt’s 
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Briefe I, No. 13), undated, but delivered to 
Schumann on May 5, 1838. In it he expressed 
profuse thanks and even flattered Schumann by 
saying that he was renouncing the company of 
several very lovely ladies to write the letter: 


Jai été tellement nomade ces derniers temps que les 


-morceaux que vous avez bien voulu m’adresser 4 Milan, 


ne me sont pas parvenus que la veille de mon départ 
de Vienne il y a une quinzaine environ, et depuis nous 
avons tellement parlé de vous matin et soir qu’il ne me 
vint presque pas l’idée de vous écrire. Enfin aujourd’hui 
je regois 4 mon grand étonnement un nouveau témoig- 
nage de votre amical souvenir, et je ne veux vraiment 
pas tarder de vous dire merci et merci encore. Aussi 
viens-je de quitter une société charmante de fort jolies 
femmes pour vous écrire ces quelques lignes. En vérité 
vous ne devez guére me savoir gré de ce petit sacrifice, 
car ce m’est un extréme plaisir de m’entretenir quelque 
peu avec vous. 


He highly praises Schumann’s Carnaval and 
Fantasiestiicke, says that he plays them with de- 
light, and declares that only the compositions 
of Schumann and Chopin hold a deep interest 
for him. And he finally writes: 


Sil m’était permis de vous faire une priére, je vous 
demanderais d’écrire quelques Trios ou bien un Quin- 
tetto ou un Septuor. I] me semble que vous feriez cela 
admirablement, et depuis longtemps il n’a été rien 
publié de remarquable dans ce genre. 


Some years later Schumann composed his fa- 
mous piano quintet (Op. 44; 1842) and three 
piano trios (Op. 63, 80, 110; 1847, 1851), and 
one is tempted to think that they resulted from 
Liszt’s suggestion. 

The manuscript of the Novelette and the greet- 
ing that Schumann penned therein made a deep 
impression on Liszt. Many years later, shortly 
after Schumann’s death, W. J. Wasielewsky began 
his research for his biography of the German 
master and appealed to Liszt for information. 
In his long reply from Weimar on January 9, 
1857 (Liszt’s Briefe I, No. 172), Liszt referred 
to this very manuscript and the greeting it bore. 


Bald darauf, als ich in Wien zum erstenmal conzer- 
tirte (April—Mai 38) schrieb er mir und itibersandte 
ein Manuscript, “Gruss an Franz Liszt in Deutsch- 
land” betitelt. Ich vergesse im Augenblicke, unter 
welchem Titel es spater herauskam; die Anfangs-Takte 
sind folgende. . . . 


Here he wrote in music notation the first four 
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measures of the piece, right hand only. In writ- 
ing this passage he was trusting his memory, and 
it must be admitted that he was hasty and care- 
less, for he erred in quoting both the greeting 
and the music! 

Concluding this section of the report is an 
extraordinary gift from Mrs. Siegfried Hearst and 
Albert Hirsh, head of the Piano Department, 
University of Houston. On May 16, 1971, Pro- 
fessor Hirsh wrote to the Library of Congress ex- 
plaining how the two donors are so associated: 
“Some time ago my former music teacher pre- 
sented me with her complete collection of the 
piano works of Scriabin, including the 5th So- 
nata with his corrections of the publisher’s proofs 
and various notes in the margins. I was asked to 
send that score to you as it is a collector’s item 
and something to be kept in perpetuity of my 
teacher’s name—Djane Lavoie-Herz (Mrs. Sieg- 
fried Hearst) .” The gift thus received is the proof 
sheets of Op. 53, for piano solo: 

Skriabin, Aleksandr Nikolaevich (1872-1915) 

. . . 3™€ Sonate . . . A. Scriabine . . . 

[Berlin: Russischer Musikverlag, 1909] 2-19 numb. 
1. 32 cm. 


On these sheets the composer added, in red ink, 
many corrections and expression marks and, in 
the caption, the following quotation from his 
own literary creation, The Poem of Ecstasy: 
Je vous appelle a la vie, o forces mysterieuses! 

Noyées dans les obscures profondeurs 

De l’esprit créateur, craintives 

Ebauches de vie, 4 vous j’apporte l’audace 


(Le Poéme de l’Extase page 11) 


These lines, already printed in Russian on the 
proof sheets, establish a close spiritual relation- 
ship between the piano sonata and the orchestral 
Le Poéme de Extase, Op. 54, published in 1908. 

Skriabin composed his long literary poem in 
1906 and held great affection for it. Originally 
called Poéme orgiaque, it was printed in Rus- 
sian in an edition of 500 copies and sent to all of 
his friends. He delighted in reading passages to 
them, even years after his underlying philosophy 
had changed, and called attention to its new 
and experimental rhythms. When the world pre- 
mier of the orchestral poem occurred—in New 
York on December 10, 1908, Modest Altschuler 
conducting the Russian Symphony Orchestra—- 
the composer arranged to have the printed poem 


First page of printer’s proof of Skriabin’s 5th piano 
sonata, with the composer’s holograph additions. 


sold in the lobby but refused to have it printed 
in the orchestral score. Obviously he changed his 
mind somewhat when the sonata was published, 
for it appeared with the four quoted lines in 
both Russian and French. 

Faubion Bowers gives an English translation 
of the entire poem in his recent Scriabin: A 
Biography of the Russian Composer (Tokyo 
and Palo Alto: Kodansha International Ltd., 
1969; volume II, p. 131-135). In this version 
most of the lines are very short, and there are 
372 of them. The composer selected lines 228- 
236 (in the Bowers translation) to be printed 
in the first edition of the sonata. It is interesting 
to note that no quotation at all appeared in the 
1931 edition published by the Soviet Government. 


The Archive of Folk Song 


The following section of the Music Division’s an- 
nual report on notable acquisitions has been 
prepared by Alan Jabbour, head of the Archive 
of Folk Song. 

With the assistance of the Recording Labora- 
tory, the Archive of Folk Song continues to work 
toward the preservation of early field record- 
ings located in other institutions or in private 
hands, since few institutions or individuals possess 
facilities for playing or duplicating recordings 
on media such as wax cylinders, instantaneous 
discs, or wire spools. Thus the archive is espe- 
cially happy to report the results of a fruitful 
exchange with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, which has assembled in its own library a 
remarkable collection of recordings made in the 
field. Because of the society’s historic interest in 
American Indian cultures, most of the recordings 
document American Indian language, lore, and 
music. Transferred from the society’s library to 
the Archive of Folk Song are 122 wax cylinders, 
wire recordings, and discs, comprising over 50 
hours of recorded information. All but the cylin- 
ders have now been duplicated on tape, and tape 
copies of much of the material are being provided 
to the society. A summary of the contents of these 
recordings follows: 


23 cylinders of Chitimacha and Nootka stories and 
sentences, recorded by Morris Swadesh, 1931-34. 
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13 wire spools of Ottawa hymns, tales, word list, in- 
terviews, myths, and legends, recorded by Jane Willets, 
1947. 


16 wire spools of Tuscarora texts, vocabularies, kin- 
ship terms, and translations, including Onondaga and 
Seneca song texts, recorded by Anthony F. C. Wallace, 
1948-49. 


13 wire spools of Onondaga texts, hymns, stories, 
dances, and ceremonies, including Oneida songs and 
hymns, recorded by Fred Lukoff, 1948-50. 


10 wire spools of North and South Cheyenne conver- 
sation, stories, Peyote material, instructions to chil- 
dren, and songs, recorded by Kenneth Croft, 1948-49. 


5 wire spools of Nootka and Makah stories, recorded 
by Morris Swadesh (n.d.). 


1 wire spool of Tlingit narrative and songs, recorded by 


Frederica de Laguna and Catherine McClellan, 1950. 


5 wire spools of Yaqui, Northern Tepehuan, and 
Southern Tepehuan material, recorded in Mexico by 
John Alden Mason, 1948-54. 


6 discs of Nahuatl texts and Totonac and Yaqui songs, 
recorded in Mexico by Robert H. Barlow, probably 
1949. 


2 discs of Russian wedding rites and folksongs from 
Pskoff district, recorded by Alfred Swan (n.d.). 


28 discs of ceremonial songs of Tonawanda Seneca 
longhouse, recorded by Martha Champion Randle, 
assisted by William N. Fenton, 1936. 


The archive hopes to join in more such coopera- 
tive projects in the future. 

The archive also undertook two small but im- 
portant preservation projects with other institu- 
tions and hopes they will lead to similar ventures. 
In November, John Schwarz, assistant director 
for ethnology, Musée de l’Homme, Paris, visited 
the archive with three cylinders selected from the 
museum’s collection of recordings made at the 
1900 Paris World’s Fair, an exposition that had 
no little influence on turn-of-the-century com- 
posers who absorbed the exotic music presented 
there. The three cylinders, which contain music 
from Hanoi, China, and Algeria, were dupli- 
cated on tape and a tape copy was given to Mr. 
Schwarz to return to the Musée de Homme. 
Also in November, as an initial result of a visit 


to inspect the collections of the Southwest Mu- 
seum in Los Angeles, the archive was able to 
duplicate three tapes copied from cylinders of 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Santo Domingo Pueblo, and 
Maidu Indian music originally recorded by 
Frances Densmore (1867-1957) for the South- 
west Museum, thus virtually completing the 
Library’s holdings of the vast American Indian 
cylinder collections made many years ago by the 
late Dr. Densmore. 

Among the various collections from abroad ac- 
quired by the Archive of Folk Song this year, 
four may be mentioned here. Sol Biderman do- 
nated 13 tapes and over 500 songsters document- 
ing principally the flourishing tradition of 
popular romances in northeastern Brazil. These 
romances, some of which draw their stories from 
the “matter of France,” focusing upon Charle- 
magne and his peers, are still sung in public places 
by the Brazilian minstrels, and the local presses 
turn out great quantities of songsters in this genre. 
John Gillespie lent for duplication eight reels of 
tapes recording the Coptic mass in Egypt. Abra- 
ham Pinto lent for duplication a large collection 
of tapes (12 reels) of Sephardic Jewish liturgical 
music recorded in Morocco. And James Rosel- 
lini sent to the archive two reels of tapes and 
photographs which are the first fruits of a re- 
cording project in Upper Volta sponsored in part 
by the Library of Congress. The project makes 
available in the United States valuable material 
on the music and lore of the many tribal groups 
in Upper Volta. Another copy of this material 
may be found in the Centre Voltaique de la 
Recherche Scientifique for the benefit of the 
African country. 

The archive also acquired this year 40 tapes 
of the Ruth Rubin collection of Yiddish folksong 
and folklore, bringing the total tape holdings 
from this collection to 90. Included are a wide 
variety of Yiddish song and narrative recorded in 
New York City, Londen, Canada, and Israel. It 
is hoped that the archive will be able to acquire 
the remainder of this important collection during 
the coming year. As a gift from Mrs. Rubin the 
Library obtained a number of modern pamphlets, 
sheet music, songsters, and other materials per- 
taining to Yiddish and Hebrew folk music and 
folklore . 

Bruce A. Rosenberg lent for duplication his 





large tape collection of 12 reels of Negro and 
white oral sermons recorded in preparation for 
his recently published book, The Art of the 
American Folk Preacher (New York, 1970). The 
collection was recorded in widely separated areas 
of the United States, but the sermon style, char- 
acterized by improvisation and chanting, is es- 
sentially Southern in origin. The archive is 
pleased to be able to make the recorded sermons 
available to the public as an extraordinary sup- 
plement to the information in Professor Rosen- 
berg’s book. 

Three important collections of Afro-American 
folk traditions were copied by the archive as a 
result of recording projects for which blank tapes 
were provided by the Library of Congress. David 
Evans’ expedition in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Georgia during the summer of 1970 yielded some 
remarkable tapes (25 reels) of Negro fife and 
drum groups, one-stringed instruments, blues, 
and other folksongs and lore. On seven reels Wil- 
liam Ferris recorded an entire Negro Sacred 
Harp convention at Bellefontaine, Miss., sup- 
plying valuable documentation of Negro adop- 
tion of an old sacred singing style usually 
associated with rural white tradition. Two of 
Dr. Ferris’ students at Jackson State College also 
contributed to this collection some interesting 
tapes of Negro prose narratives and superstitions. 
And Charles Perdue sent in extensive recordings 
(seven reels) of Negro church services, together 
with some secular folk tales, from Rappahannock 
County, Va. 

Thirteen reels of songs and music from several 
areas of North America were lent by Folk-Legacy 
Records, Inc., to the archive for duplication. 
Included is material from North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Indiana, and New Brunswick, re- 
corded during 1958 and 1959 by Charles 
(“Sandy”) Paton, Lee B. Haggerty, and others. 
These recordings, made on professional equip- 
ment, contain material not released by Folk- 
Legacy in its series of longplaying recordings of 
authentic folk musicians. The archive is happy 
to be able to duplicate collections of such high 
quality to ensure their preservation and accessi- 
bility to researchers. Incidentally, the recordings 
of children’s songs and rhymes from Connecticut 
are the archive’s first recordings from that State. 
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All 50 of the States in the Union are now repre- 
sented in the archive’s recorded collections. 

Following duplication of his 1949 field record- 
ings from the South, the archive was able this 
year to borrow for copying the four reels of re- 
cordings made by Benjamin A. Botkin, a former 
head of the archive, on a 1950 trip through the 
West. The collection includes a wide variety of 
songs, interviews, oral history, poetry, and other 
lore, including Spanish-language materials. 

The archive was also fortunate in being in a 
position to gather a sizable body of tape record- 
ings—34 in all—by actual field collecting this 
year. The head of the archive made several expe- 
ditions to the nearby States of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania to capture tradi- 
tional songs, instrumental music, and folklore. 
These tapes include not only some exceptional 
recordings of traditional music and narrative by 
native Americans, but also some splendid Irish 
folk music and oral history recorded by two 
Irish-American musicians now living in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

Among the many other recorded collections 
accessioned by the archive are tapes copied from 
the North Carolina Archive of Folk Lore and 
Music; songs and instrumental music (three 
reels) from Kentucky and Indiana, recorded 
during the period 1958-60 by Guthrie T. Meade; 
Negro church services from central North Caro- 
lina and fiddle and banjo tunes from Virginia 
and North Carolina, recorded by Alan Jabbour 
(six reels), 1966-68; folksongs from the Ozarks 
(one reel), recorded by Max Hunter in the late 
1950’s; instrumental music and secular and re- 
ligious folksongs from West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, re- 
corded (1970) and donated by Blanton Owen 
(12 reels) ; six tapes circulated by the Renfro 
Valley Tape Club, a gift of Reuben Powell; five 
tapes of Greek-American music, a gift of Michael 
Cutsumbis; rare recordings (three reels) of blue- 
grass music lent for duplication by Gary Hender- 
son ; folksongs and instrumental music (five reels) 
from Pocahontas County, W. Va., recorded in 
1970 by the donor, Dwight Diller; instrumental 
music (seven reels) from Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Nebraska, recorded by Robert P. Christeson 
from the late 1940’s to 1970, acquired partly by 
gift and partly by duplication from wire and 
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discs; and Irish music (two reels) played by 
Edmund McDermott, recorded and donated by 
Lani Herrmann. 

Mrs. Ray M. Lawless donated a large collec- 
tion of correspondence, biographical data, and 
photographs assembled by her late husband in 
the preparation of his reference work Folksingers 
and Folksongs in America (New York, 1960; 2d 
ed., 1965). Prof. Archie Green presented a group 
of posters and related material describing folk 
music programs and folklore lectures delivered 
over the past 10 years at the University of Illinois. 
And a collection of similar items, all designed and 
donated by Prof. Howard Glasser, documents the 
“Ceilidhs” and other programs of folk music 
given during the past decade at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, the University of 
Rhode Island, and Southeastern Massachusetts 
University. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, which by no 
means exhaust the receipts of the year, it is evi- 
dent that the health of the Archive of Folk Song 
is excellent and that its wealth, nationally and 
internationally, is constantly increasing. 


Recorded Sound Section 


The following summary has been prepared by 


Donald L. Leavitt, head of the Recorded Sound 
Section. 

For more than 40 years the generosity of the 
American record industry has helped the Library 
to build an exemplary collection of commer- 
cially published phonorecords. As far back as 
1924 a gift from the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, of Camden, N.J., was announced in 
the Librarian’s annual report. By the end of the 
following decade such gifts from the major Amer- 
ican record producers of the time, notably Co- 
lumbia, Decca, and Victor, became a regular oc- 
currence. With the proliferation of American 
record labels in the postwar years their appear- 
ance on the Library’s shelves increased in grati- 
fying proportion. In order to supplement these 
large and frequent gifts from the manufacturers, 
it is constantly necessary to look to private indi- 
viduals for discs published in earlier times or in 
other countries or by those American compan- 
ies—often relatively small firms—not yet formally 
contacted. 

Discs in those exceptional categories abound 
in the many gifts recently received from Mrs. 


Ellen Lebow (2,500 discs) and Joel Berger (450 
discs), both of New York City. The collection 
received from Dr. Berger is particularly rich in 
European vocal discs from the acoustical period, 
of which the following may serve as examples: 


Ansseau, Fernand, tenor 
Air de la fleur, Carmen (Bizet) ; 
Gramophone 2—032033 


Bonci, Alessandro, tenor 
Che gelida manina, La Bohéme (Puccini) ; 
Fonotipia 74000 


De Cisneros, Eleanora, contralto 
The Kerry Dance (Molloy) ; Pathé 59074 


Noté, Jean, baritone 
Air d’Aben-Hamet, Aben-Hamet (Dubois) ; 
Pathé P-34 


Ruffo, Titta, baritone 
Brindisi, Hamleto (Thomas) ; Pathé 0556 


Tetrazzini, Luisa, soprano 
Frithlingstimmen (Strauss) ; Gramophone 053179 


Ventura, Elvino, tenor 
No, Pagliaccio non son! I Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) ; Zonophone 45019 


The collection donated by Mrs. Lebow was 
assembled by her and her husband, the late Ber- 
nard Lebow, author of The American Record 
Index, volume 1 of which was published in 1950; 
publication has not been completed, but the index 
is available on microfilm, also a gift from Mrs. 
Leow. As compared with the Berger gift, that 
of Mrs. Lebow is marked by greater interest in 
instrumental recordings and in 78-rpm discs of 
the electrical period. Of special value to the 
Library is the high concentration of unusual labels 
which have always been difficult to acquire. An 
indication of the collection’s catholicity may be 
seen from the following few samples: 


Borovsky, Alexander, piano 
English suite No. 3 (Bach) ; 
Brunswick-Polydor 35008/10 


Brown, Eddy, Benno Rabinoff, Boris Schwartz, and 
Roman Totenberg, violins 
Concerto for 4 violins (L. Leo); Royale 1826/7 


Burzio, Eugenia, and Giovanni Zenatello, soprano and 
tenor 
Non sai tu, Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi) ; 
Fonotipia 39665/6 





Drosdoff, V., piano 
Sonata No. 4, Op. 30 (Scriabin) ; 
Paraclete 10 


Morton, Ferdinand “Jelly Roll,” piano 
Panama (Tyers), Sweet Substitute (Morton) ; 
General 1703 


In addition to the vast and varied collection 
of 78’s, Mrs. Lebow also presented to the Library 
a complete set of the Club 99 series of historic 
reissues on longplaying discs published by her- 
self and her husband, and a collection of 429 
record catalogs of invaluable research potential 
to discographers. 

Joseph Greenberger, of New York City, took 
a special interest in the announcement last year 
of the Library’s acquisition of the Benedict 
Stambler Memorial Archive of Recorded Jewish 
Music, the gift of Mrs. Helen Stambler Latner. 
Like the late Mr. Stambler, Mr. Greenberger is a 
student of Judaic discography and a collector of 
cantorial discs. After conducting a thorough 
examination of the collection for matrix details 
and label information required for his own re- 
search, he generously supplemented the Library’s 
holdings of cantorial material, so auspiciously be- 


gun by Mrs. Latner, with an additional group 
of 238 records. 


Among the rarest of the too few published re- 
cordings of George Gershwin at the piano are 
those of a group of his show tunes made in Lon- 
don in 1926 and 1928. They have now been 
added to the collections as a part of the most 
recent of many gifts from the composer’s brother 
and lyricist, Ira Gershwin. While George plays 
the piano on most of these, his brother states that 
he was probably present to supervise the others 
as well. All on the English Columbia label, they 
are here listed in catalog order: 


3969: Fred and Adele Astaire, vocalists, 
George Gershwin, piano 
Fascinating Rhythm, Lady, Be Good 
The Half of It Dearie Blues, Lady, Be Good 


Fred and Adele Astaire, vocalists, 
George Gershwin, piano 
I'd Rather Charleston, Lady, Be Good 
Hand on to Me, Lady, Be Good 


George Gershwin, piano 
Sweet and Low Down, Tip-Toes 
Looking for a Boy, Tip-Toes 


: Ge «ge Gershwin, piano 
That Certain Feeling, Tip-T oes 
When Do We Dance?, Tip-T oes 


: Allen Kearns and Betty Beatty, vocalists, 
Jack Clarke and George Myddleton, pianos 
When Do We Dance?, Tip-Toes 


Dorothy Dickson, vocalist, Clarke and Myddle- 
ton, pianos 
Looking for a Boy, Tip-Toes 


: George Gershwin, piano 
Clap Yo’ Hands, Oh, Kay! 
Do-Do-Do, Oh, Kay! 


: George Gershwin, piano 
Maybe, Oh, Kay! 
Someone To Watch Over Me, Oh, Kay! 


: Fred and Adele Astaire, vocalists, 
Novelty orchestra 
Funny Face, Funny Face 
The Babbitt and the Bromide, Funny Face 


: Adele Astaire and Bernard Clifton, vocalists, 
Novelty orchestra 
’S Wonderful, Funny Face 
He Loves and She Loves, Funny Face 


It should not be assumed that commercially 
published recordings necessarily occupy first place 
in the Library’s affections. Unpublished record- 
ings, obviously, are more likely to be unique or 
very rare than those which have been marketed 
in quantity. In actuality the majority of record- 
ings acquired each year by the Library are in 
the unpublished or noncommercial category. 
Many of these are made by the Library’s own 
Recording Laboratory, among them the yearly 
series of chamber music concerts and lectures, 
the studio and field recordings already mentioned 
in the preceding pages devoted to the Archive 
of Folk Song, and similar studio and field record- 
ings added to the Archive of Recorded Poetry 
and Literature and the Archive of Hispanic Lit- 
erature on Tape. Moreover, noncommercial re- 
cordings of broadcast material are acquired each 
year from the national networks, the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service, and other 
Government agencies. 

A series of unpublished recordings, on 17 reels 
of tape, is of particular interest to students of 
current musical trends. These tapes come as a 
gift from the Romanian Union of Composers, 
transmitted through the good offices of George 
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Thaddeus Jones, Professor of Music at the Cath- 
olic University of America, who was recently in 
Rumania on an extended visit under the Cultural 
Exchange Program of the Department of State. 
He met most of Romania’s leading composers and 
returned to Washington with a great amount of 
music in printed and recorded form, impressively 
documenting what many critics have noted to be 
one of the most stimulating young musical groups 
in the world today. 

The Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum of 
Columbia University lent a huge collection of 
speech recordings on discs which the Library of 
Congress has begun to copy on tape. When the 
project is completed, the result will be one of 
the most important acquisitions in this field in 
many years. The collection is so vast and its 
contents so diversified that it is too early to give 
an accurate enumeration or an overall charac- 
terization. Most of the original discs are of the 
aluminum type in use in the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s, a medium which few institutions are able 
to reproduce satisfactorily today. So far the Re- 
cording Laboratory has duplicated only a small 
fraction of the whole—26 two-hour reels. Most of 
those represented are English-speaking poets and 
men of letters reading from their own works and 
giving public addresses. Also included, however, 
are speeches by political leaders, scientists, in- 
dustrialists, theatrical personalities, and others 
prominent in many walks of life in the period 
1929-36. Poets well known in the Library’s 
Archive of Recorded Poetry and Literature are 
encountered; T. S. Eliot and Robert Frost, for 
example, are here heard in their younger days. 
It goes without saying that Presidents Herbert 
‘Hoover and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, dis- 
tinguished members of their cabinets, and mem- 
bers of the Congress during their administrations 
appear in abundance. Here also are a few persons 
whose voices are rarely encountered on recordings 
elsewhere: 


Maude Adams, Jane Addams, Conrad Aiken, Stanley 
Baldwin, Heywood Broun, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Homer S. Cummings, Amelia Earhart, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, John Erskine, Charles Evans Hughes, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Gen. Hugh Johnson, Vachel Lindsay, J. Ramsey 
MacDonald, Edgar Lee Masters, Manuel Quezon, 
Elihu Root, George Bernard Shaw, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Alfred E. Smith, Gertrude Stein, Deems 
Taylor, and Norman Thomas. 


The temptation to conclude the list on a per- 
sonal note is too great to resist. The first Librarian 
of Congress whose voice is preserved on record- 
ings, as far as can be determined, was Herbert 
Putnam. Before the Brander Matthews acquisi- 
tion, the Library’s collection included four re- 
cordings of his voice: one, a radio interview made 
in 1939, and three made in 1949, when he was 
Librarian Emeritus, in connection with special 
ceremonies in the Library. It was, therefore, a 
special pleasure to encounter in the Columbia 
University collection a speech by Dr. Putnam 
recorded in New York on May 4, 1933, the ear- 
liest known recorded speech by a Librarian of 
Congress. The Brander Matthews collection will 
undoubtedly yield many more pleasant surprises 
as the duplication continues. 

The preceding pages eloquently attest the aug- 
mentation of the Music Division’s holdings in all 
categories: manuscript and printed music, letters 
and papers, books and recordings, including some 
non-musical items. They also attest the great in- 
crease in research potential resulting from re- 
ceipts of the past 12 months. And finally they 
attest the generosity of the division’s friends, 
without whose kindness the accessions would have 
been of much less significance and brilliance. 
Many gifts and donors could not be mentioned, 
but they are equally appreciated and are warmly 
acknowledged. Anonymous or identified, they 
help to maintain the Music Division as one of the 
world’s great centers of musical learning. 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland; a Guide to Data Preparation Manual for the Conversion of Map 
Official Publications, 1868-1968. 84 p. $1. Compiled Cataloging Records to Machine-Readable Form. 1971. 
by Mildred Grimes Balima, African Section, General 17 p. $2.75. Compiled by David K. Carrington and 
Reference and Bibliography Division. Containing clos« Elizabeth ( Mangan, Geography and Map Division. 
Adapted from Data Preparation Manual: MARC 
Editors (MARC Manual Vol. 2), prepared by the 
Information Systems Office, this manual describes and 
illustrates each step in the data collection process re- 
with reports prepared by agencies or individuals with quired to prepare map cataloging 


to 800 entries, this bibliography includes citations to 
documents of the former High Commission Territories 


during British protection and since independence, along 


data for conversion 
official authorization and funds to machine-readable form 


Missouri: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood. 1971. 93 p. $1.00. Compiled by Ar r G. Burton and Leonard 
C. Faber. Exhibits Office. The 26th in a series of catalogs of exhibits marking significant State anniversaries. This 
booklet is a guide to the exhibit on display in the Library from December 1971 to September 1972, which highlights 
events in Missouri’s history, from its settlement in the-early 18th century to its commercial and industrial develop- 
ment in the mid-19th century. Featured in the display are engraved and lithographic prints, photographs, manu- 
scripts, rare books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, drawings, sheet music, and newspapers drawn almost exclusively 
from the Library’s collections 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
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